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HON. JOHN A. BINGHAM, M.C. 


OHN A. BINGHAM, now member of Con- | pacity, and sterling integrity. After passing 
gress from the XVIth District of Ohio, was | through the common school of his village, the 
born in the town of Cadiz, in that State,on Jan- | son entered Franklin College, located at New 
uary 2ist,1815. His father was a man of more | Athens, Ohio, where he soon became distin- 
than average acquirements, good business ca- | guished as a diligent student, and especially as 
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an expert debater. His knowledge of history 
also was tery extensive, and he excelled all his 
schoolmates in brilliant and apparently sponta- 
neous eloquence. Like Daniel Webster, he 
delighted in selecting some striking thought, 
which he would dwell upon until it had array- 
ed itself in the most forcible and resplendent 
language. He would then store it away in a 
memory not only quick, but exceedingly reten- 
tive. These treasures of coined thought which 
were mostly accumulated without the use of 
the pen, were thus preserved for years, and 
were always ready for use in the heat of de- 
bate or the flow of unpremeditated speech. 

Mr. Bingham was prevented from graduating 
by a severe illness, which occurred in 1837— 
the last year of his college course. The next 
year he entered upon the study of law, and in 
the spring of 1840 was admitted to the bar. 
His brilliant talents and studious habits speed- 
ily won for him an enviable reputation, both as 
an effective advocate and a judicious counselor. 
He did not for a time give much attention to 
politics, but his great abilities were soon recog- 
nized, and his services invited. His convictions 
led him inio the Whig party, but he remained 
among the rank and file of that organization, 
winning considerable reputation as an eloquent 
speaker, but receiving no more tangible reward 
until 1846. He was then appointed prosecuting 
attorney for Tuscarawas County, Ohio, and 
Find- 


ing it, however, at once less lucrative and less 


was twice elected to the same position. 


agreeable than the private practice of his pro- 
fession, he at length resigned, and without 
ceasing to take a lively interest in both State 
and national politics, resisted al] solicitations 
te re-enter public life. By strict attention to 
business, weight of character, and depth and 
earnestness of conviction on all the great top- 
ice which at this time began to agitate the 
country, he increased his reputation, and pre- 
pared the way for taking a prominent part in 
other than local concerns. 

‘These were the days of fierce strife between 
the partisans of slavery and of freedom. The 
great struggle of 1850 was followed only by a 
very short lull, when the still more momentous 
agitation of 1854 began. The introduction of 








the famous Kansas and Nebraska bill, with provi- 
sions drawn in the interests of the slave power, 
but in direct conflict with the compromise 
measures of earlier date, first aroused the storm. 
A wave of fearful excitement swept over the 
whole country. It was believed that the South- 
ern leaders, who had met with nothing but fee- 
ble remonstrances to their encroachments for 
so long a period, had at last grown bold enough 
to throw off all disguise, and were now openly 
working to make human bondage the supreme 
law of the land. As a consequence, all who 
felt slavery to be wrong, determined on stern 
and uncompromising resistance; convinced 
that in no other way could they prevent its 
further extension. From this conviction and 
determination sprang the Republican party, 
whose creed marked out a simple and perfectly 
practicable line of policy. “No more slave 
States or Territories” was the battle-cry that 
rang throughout the Northern States. For the 
sake of constitutional guaranties the new party 
was willing to let the institution alone where 
it was already established, but determined that 
no foot of soil then free should ever be trod by 
aslave. As this policy would lead necessarily 
to bitter and prolonged sirife in Congress, the 
Northern people looked about them for leaders 
whose principles were firmly fixed, and who 
at the same time possessed the intellectual abil- 
ity to make themselves respected. Among the 
men called to the front by the exigencies of the 
hour, many of whom have since become famous, 
Bingham took a prominent place. Naturally 
of a confident, determined spirit, perfectly fear- 
less when convinced of duty, he was a born 
leader, while his exhaustive knowledge of the 
whole course uf American government from 
the earliest times, rendered him a formidable 
opponent to those secking to substitute the 
doctrine of devotion to slavery for the princi- 
ples of universal liberty. 

Mr. Bingham first became a candidate for 
Congress, from the XXIst District, Ohio, in 
1854. Although his name was announced but 
a short time previous to the election, yet his 
success was overwhelming—his majority being 
the largest ever cast in that district. He at 
once secured an extensive influence in the 
House of Representatives, which by diligent 
attention to business, complete mastery of ali 
subjects brought before him, and fearless advo- 
cacy of his own principles, he continually in- 
creased. During the whole of the Kansas 
struggle, and the turmoil of the Fremont- 
Buchanan Presidential campaign, he was ever 
at his post. Civil war wasimminent. Threats 
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of violence were heard in Congress every day. 
Secession and disunion were held up by South- 
ern partisans as the natural and inevitable con- 
sequence of a Republican success. Under all 
this, the friends of freedom calmly persisted, 
and when Fremont was defeated, they accepted 
the result like good citizens, but did not abate 
a particle of their efforts to oppose the further 
spread of slavery. The Democratic party, more 
firmly bound than ever to its interests, ruled 
the administration, but were not at harmony 
among themselves, and the Republicans, by 
persevering firmness, and aided at critical 
moments by the less unscrupulous of their 
opponents, were able to prevent the consum- 
mation of all plans which had been matured 
for forcing slavery into the Territories. In all 
the memorable “ field days” and “ parliamentary 
battles” Bingham took a conspicuous part. His 
speeches are remarkable for their freedom from 
those vulgar appeals to prejudice which have 
so much disgraced American political oratory. 
Then, as always, he spoke calmly, but with an 
almost irresistible weight of conviction. In 
his most happy efforts, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives or “ on the stump,” but little cheering 
was heard. His audiences listened in silence, 
with grave countenances, as if thinking “ This 
is truth, and we ought to act upon it.” Even 
epponents were not unfrequently driven to 
‘confess their conviction of his sincerity. No 
small part of the permanent influence which 
he wielded arose from the depth and weight 
of his devotion to the principles he entertained. 
The Declaration of Independence, with its clear 
and sharp axioms, was to him not a mere col- 
lection of high-sounding phrases, fit to adorn 
a passionate appeal for votes, but the expression 
of truths that ought to be wrought into law and 
government; and to accomplish this result he 
devoted all his talents and eloquence. 

There is a custom in some parts of the Uni- 
ted States that no public man shall be continued 
in office for more than two terms. When he 
has enjoyed political honors and profits to this 
extent, it is supposed to be his duty to retire, 
and allow the “ claims” of some other “ servant 
of the party” to be honored. After two Con- 
gressional terms, the politicians who held this 
doctrine of fairly “ sharing the spoils” around 
the camp, asked Mr. Bingham to decline a re- 
nomination. Not wishing to strengthen an 
absurd and childish custom—one which inflicts 
no small degree of injury on the country at 
large by depriving it of experienced officers as 
soon as they begin to be fitted for their position, 
he replied to all overtures of this kind by say- 





ing that he was the servant of the people, and 
would continue to work for them and for the 
interest of his country in a public or private 
capacity, as they might elect. A very heated 
canvass followed, at the end of which he was 
renominated by a two-thirds majority, and 
triumphantly re-elected. When Mr. Bingham 
took his seat in 1859 the mutterings of the 
coming storm were heard on every side. A 
violent outbreak could not much longer be 
delayed. The Kansas difficulties still contin- 
ued, and in October the country was thrown 
into frenzy of excitement by the “Harper's 
Ferry Raid,” and the subsequent trial and exe- 
cution of the famous John Browz. During all 
these trying scenes Mr. Bingham’s course re- 
mained unchanged. He spoke frequently in 
behalf of the freemen of Kansas, and declared 
that slavery was a sin—the cause of all the 
national troubles. At that time Washington 
was filled with slaveholders ; the whole current 
of society was colored by their influence ; and 
it required no small degree of even physical 
courage to speak plainly against the armed and 
triumphant evil. 

The split of the Democratic party in the 
Presidential election of 1860 destroyed what- 
ever hope of success they might have possessed, 
and gave the administration into the hands of 
Abraham Lincoln. Upon this the Southern 
States, one after another, began to secede, with- 
out even waiting for his inauguration. Al- 
though they professed a desire to separate 
peaceably, and many statesmen of the North 
were convinced that the old course of compro- 
mise and concession would still avail to pre- 
serve the Union, yet Bingham, in opposition to 
both sides, saw with perfect clearness the inevi- 
table result of the steps that were taking. 
Believing that war would soon come, if seces- 
sion was persisted in, he introduced a “ force 
bill” for strengthening the army and navy in 
readiness for the contest. But his counsels 
were unheeded, and the bill rejected. When 
war came, it found the nation utterly unprepar- 
ed—almost without the shadow of a military 
force. Abraham Lincoln took his seat, and 
shortly after Sumter was fired upon, and both 
sides sprang to arms. The first advantages 
were on theside of the South, and great quan- 
tities of valuable stores and munitions fell into 
their hands. Several victories also were won 
by them, and a formidable party arose in the 
North opposed to the further prosecution of 
the struggle, which they maintained to be a 
hopeless one. Against these Bingham set his, 
face as a flint. Not naturally of a sanguine 
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temperament, he did not anticipate a very 
speedy triumph, but he felt sure it must come 
in time, and urged the equipment of large 
armaments, and the resort to strong measures. 
The writer—then a soldier in the ranks— 
breakfasted with him the second morning after 
the first battle of Bull Run. He was sad but 
not discouraged, declaring that the reverse 
would. ultimately produce good results by 
convincing everybody of the necessity of really 
warlike measures. He ardently supported the 
bills preventing the return of “ contraband” 
slaves, the confiscation acts, and all the other 
steps by which the way was paved for the issue 
of the Emancipation Proclamation. While 
such measures were under discussion, his read- 
iness in debate often found a most appropriate 
field. On one occasion C. L. Vallandigham, 
of Ohio, made an elaborate speech, after months 
of preparation, advocating the separation of 
the United States into four great divisions, 
which should act as a check on each other; 
and striving to prove that without some such 
arrangement the Western States would follow 
the fortunes of the victorious South. At the 
conclusion of his address the Republican mem- 
bers crowded around Bingham’s chair, and 
asked him, as their most available man, to 
reply. This he did inaspeech ofsuch pungency 
and power as to completely undo the effect. 
produced by the arguments of the other. 

A little incident will set in clear light the 
impression produced by the determined char- 
acter and patriotic eloquence of Bingham upon 
the enemies of the country. While the writer 
was a prisoner of war at Atlanta, Ga., in the 
fall of 1862, the news of the election of that 
date in the North, which were greatly in favor 
of the Democrats, arrived. Looking from our 
windows we saw the streets filled with excited 
men, tossing their hats and shouting, “ We've 
carried the election,’ with every manifestation 
of joy. One man called out, as if telling the 
best news of all, “ Bingham is defeated,” which 
was greeted with uproarious applause. We 
could scarcely believe it, as knowing the large 
majority by which he had been formerly always 
elected, and believing the district to be impreg- 
nable. But the explanation was simple. The 
State had been re-districted, and Harrison 
County, in which Bingham resided, transferred 
from the XXIst to the XVIth District — the 
latter as strongly Democratic as the former 
was Republican. 

This interruption of his Congressional career, 
which only lasted for one term, did not dimin- | 
ish his activity in the service of the country. | 





He spoke almost continuously, and in almost 
every State of the Union, in favor of the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war, and contributed not 
a little to the reaction of popular feeling which 
followed the Democratic success of 1862. He 
was appointed—in 1864—Judge of the United 
States Court for the Southern District of 
Florida, but soon resigned. In the same year 
he also received an appointment as Judge 
Advocate in the United States army. Resign- 
ing this, he was made solicitor for the United 
States in the Court of Claims, which he held 
until his re-election by a very close vote from 
the same district in which he had been defeated 
before—a change due in great measure to his 
personal popularity. ; 

In addition to the Congressional duties upo 
which he entered with renewed zeal and en- 
larged influence, Bingham took part, as Assist- 
ant Judge Advocate, in the trial of the assassins 
of President Lincoln, and in the impeachment 
of Judge Van Humphries before the Senate on 
a charge of treason. He was also one of the 
five managers in the famous impeachment of 
Andrew Johnson for high crimes and misde- 
meanors—the greatest State trial of our history. 
His speech on that occasion ranks among the 
most brilliant ever spoken on the American 
continent. Johnson, it will be remembered, 
escaped conviction by a single vote 

In the whole series of legislation and consti- 
tutional amendments known as the reconstruc- 
tion acts, Bingham took a most important and 
honorable part. He was no blind partisan, 
however, but had the independence to maintain 
his own views when they differed from those of 
his party and of the country at large. He voted 
against the Civil Rights Bill, although he most 
ardently favored the end it was designed to 
accomplish, because he believed it went beyond 
the legitimate powers of Congress. He after- 


- ward had the satisfaction of incorporating the 


same thing in the XIVth Amendment of the 
Constitution, thus placing the rights of all 
citizens on the most enduring foundation. 

He also labored for the XIIIth and the XVth 
Amendments with all the powers of his earnest 
eloquence. But although thus determined to 
secure the just fruits of the war, he did not 
cherish a vindictive spirit against the conquered. 
When the South was threatened with famine, 
he supported in a characteristic speech a prop- 
osition to give them aid from the national 
treasury. He also advocates amnesty for all 
offenses, but insists upon maintaining law and 
order, and security for persons and property, at 
all hazards. 
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Mr. Bingham is fifty-six years of age. The 
trying ordeal of the last ten years has left very 
legible marks upon his brow, but he is still in 
the calm maturity of his great powers, and bids 
fair for many years of future usefulness. 

The following extract from Pittenger’s “ Ora- 
tory, Sacred and Secular” conveys a just idea 
of his manner of address. 

“ Many have listened to his eloquent words, 
and in the stormy events of the last few years 
his name has become a household word. . . 
The character of eloquence for which Bingham 
is noted is that which most persons suppose 
most incompatible with a spontaneous selection 





of words—beauteous, elegant, melodious, and 
highly adorned. Mr. Bingham in speaking is 
calm, clear, and pointed. His manner indicates 
confidence, and his words flow freely. Im- 
agination is allowed full play, and the spirit of 
poetry breathes everywhere. He abounds in 
lofty and beautiful imagery that places the 
truth in the clearest light. While the subject 
is never lost sight of, a thousand graces and 
beauties cluster around it from every hand. 
From the elevation and certainty of his lan- 
guage, many casual hearers have been led to 
imagine that his speeches were written and 
committed. But the reverse is the case.” 
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Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 

Who worships God shall tind him.— Young’s Night Thoughts, 

The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner siyht.—Mrs, Hemans. 





UNDER THE SURFACE; 


OR, UNIVERSAL LAW. 


BY WILLIAM PITTENGER. 


[CONCLUDED FROM AUGUST NUMBER.] 


HERE are physical laws, vital laws, men- 
tal laws, moral laws, and spiritual laws. 
Each of these classes is made up of a great 
number of individual laws. Vital laws cover 
the field of organic chemistry, of botany, of 
zoology, and physiology. Others are not less 
extensive, and while the boundaries of each 
are well defined, different laws often unite in 
the same field for the production of com- 
pound effects. A rock, while undisturbed, is 
governed by physical law alone; but in a 
perfectly developed man, all the laws from 
the physical to the spiritual are harmoniously 
blended. 

As might have been anticipated, invariable 
order was first observed on the surface of the 
earth where objects are so near and tangible 
as to render deception peculiarly difficult. 
When we see a river gliding steadily to the 
sea, we do not need a river god to roll its 
waves along “ Water will run down hill.” 
Gravitation explains its currents, eddies, and 
all. If a portion of a steep hillside is loos- 
ened by rain and forms a landslide, we do 
not think of the sins of the farmer whose 
property is ruined, or even of those of the 





luckless traveler who may be buried beneath 
it, but merely say, “It was the rain.” Super- 
stition can not mislead us concerning these 
and kindred phenomena. 

But the aerial world was much longer 
thought to be the abode of mere chance, or 
governed by the putting forth of God’s pow- 
er for moral as well as physical purposes. 
The winds shift and change, rise and fall. 
The clouds form and dissolve again. Their 
shape, motion, and duration are as indefinite 
as the play of thought in the mind of a child. 
The lightnings cleave their own path and 
never follow it the second time. Drouth 
parches, or rain falls where it happens. Here 
is a field for direct Providential control far 
more tempting than the solid footing of earth. 
Men pray for rain who would never think of 
praying for a river to change its channel. 
The thunderbolt is the voice of God, and 
bold indeed must he be who would jest about 
it, though he may speak sportively of a bloom- 
ing flower unblamed. Very strange are some 
of the ideas entertained about such things. 
Years ago, on a hot summer noon, I worked 
hard, in company with my father and his as- 
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sistants, in stacking a rick of hay. A sudden 
storm arose, and the thunder-peals came fear- 
fully near. Soon an awful explosion caused 
every window in the house where we had 
taken refuge to vibrate again, and looking 
out we saw the haystack wrapped in flames. 
All efforts to extinguish it, even aided by the 
fast-falling rain, proved unavailing. One 
wiseacre thought if we only had plenty of 
milk to throw on, we might succeed, but 
lightning could not be put out by water. Many 
conjectures were hazarded as to the reason 
for this destruction of property by the Divine 
Hand, most of them being akin in principle 
to the ideas entertained by a certain worthy 
Dutchman. He had helped to build a meet- 
ing-house, and when called upon for a further 
subscription to aid in putting up a lightning- 
rod, exclaimed, indignantly, “No! no! We 
have built de Lord a nice house; and now if 
he go to work and toonder it down, let him 
do it; I no hinder him.” Wind and cloud 
and rain are no more under the control of 
God than anything else—that is, he has fixed 
natural laws by which all their phenomena 
are determined. 

But when we pass from the inorganic 
world to that which is instinct with life, we 
find new conditions. Purely physical laws 
still operate, but a higher element—the life- 
power—takes rule. Matter becomes the ser- 
vant of vitality. Laws are multiplied and 
intertwined in puzzling mazes, but are as un- 
bending as ever. Our hearts are often touched 
at the sight of calamity and suffering, but we 
can not arrest the laws through which they 
are inflicted. Vegetation and decay, growth 
and death, health and disease succeed each 
other in no chance medley. Sickness, indeed, 
is often thought to come by chance, or re- 
ferred to God’s hand exerted in punishment 
or correction—which of these usually depend- 
ing on whether it is ourselves or somebody 
else that is afflicted. 

When the cholera first appeared in Europe, 
dismay and terror reigned. The dead were 
in every house. The living walked by open 
graves. Friends greeted with aversion and 
distrust, for they knew not in whom the pes- 
tilence might lurk. The pall of woe and 
death enshrouded the whole land. It was 
declared to be the visitation of God, and to 
avert his wrath vows were offered, sermons 





preached, masses celebrated, penances under- 
gone; but not till the dreadful season ended 
did the spent plague retire. Then men had 
leisure to search out the particular sins— 
usually those of their neighhbors—that had 
incurred the awful infliction. It sounds al- 
most irreverent, but is nevertheless true, that 
in the sense of the theorizers neither God nor 
sin had anything to do with it. The cholera 
originated in the pestilential delta of the 
Ganges, a direct consequence of the neglect 
of the simplest health laws by the miserable 
population. Then, in obedience to another 
mysterious law, called by the French solidar- 
ity—by which the inhabitants of the globe 
are linked together in bonds of common 
interest, and the welfare of each made neces- 
sary to the welfare and safety of all—it burst 
forth as a terrible contagion, and the poison 
found favoring circumstances in the filthy 
quarters of cities, and wherever the condi- 
tions of health were reversed. So far 
from being lawless, no less than three sets of 
vital laws presided over its destructive 
course, 

But faultless as the logic of science is in 
all such cases, its application sometimes seems 
very hard. Yet the truth should be told. A 
swect little child lies coffined in the parlor. 
The house is hushed under the shadow of a 
crushing sorrow. The father and mother 
may be tearless, but a desolate agony rests 
upon their hearts. Friends as they enter sit 
down in silent sympathy, or embitter sorrow 
by the commonplaces of consolation. The 
minister reads of Him who is the resurrection 
and the life; then speaks. What shall he 
say? That the little one was taken away by 
Him who loves children in order that it 
might never feel the grief and burden and 
weariness of life? The words are soothing, 
but in their obvious meaning they are untrue. 
The normal, Heaven-ordained course of hu- 
man life terminates in old age. The child 
has fallen short of it through one of three 
causes: by violence; by willful or ignorant 
neglect of vital laws on the part of its par- 
ents or guardians; or the sins against natural 
law committed by immediate or more remote 
ancestors, causing the transmission of an or- 
ganization too frail and imperfect to endure 
the stress of life. God has established the 


laws by obedience to which life is maintained, 
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but in no proper sense has he taken the life 
of the child, and it is wicked to accuse him 
of it. 

The wide-spread disbelief in the certainty 
of vital law gives rise to the intolerable nui- 
sance and concentrated humbug of patent 
medicines, Every pill and decoction, from 
those that cure the worst cases of consump- 
tion in three weeks to those that cover the 
baldest pates with waving locks in just half 
a dozen applications, find not only purchasers, 
but eminent men, and even—I blush to say it 
—ministers, to publicly attest their virtues. 
We really ought not to laugh at the heathen, 
for they are not so far behind us in these 
things. A traveler in Africa declares that he 
was surprised and delighted to find in the 
possession of the chief medicine man of one 
of the interior tribes a carefully preserved 
copy of the New York Tribune. On inquiry, 
he learned that it was exceedingly valuable, 
as a minute fragment of it either rubbed on 
the outside or taken inwardly was a sovereign 
remedy for as long a list of diseases as Perry 
Davis’ Pain Killer or Hostetter’s Bitters. 
When will the world get sense enough to 
learn that the way to health lies through an 
observance of the laws of life, and not through 
either dosing or conjuring ? 

Perhaps some persons will have accepted 
our conclusions thus far who will hesitate on 
entering the next department—that of organ- 
ized society. They may think that stones, 
planets, elements, and living individuals are 
left to the government of law, but that states, 
nations, churches, and associations of every 
kind are controlled directly by God’s hand— 
just as the skillful pilot allows the waves to 
sparkle past at their pleasure, and cares noth- 
ing for drift-wood, but ever guides his noble 
vessel with nicest precision. The supposition 
is hardly plausible, for societies and nations 
are but the sum of their individual members, 


and if the latter are under law, the former , 


can not be free from it. But we need not 
rest in inference. Fixed laws can be traced 
in the rise and fall of nations as surely as in 
the revolutions of planets, only they must be 
of another kind, for we are now in the realm 
of mind. Principles, motives, affections, and 
impulses take the place of attractions and 
affinities. The whole course of history, when 


tead in the light of its laws, becomes unutter- , 





ably sublime. The truth and the reason of that 
declaration, “ Righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion,” shine out like the rising sun. A nation 
is not exalted miraculously by the introduc 
tion of God’s reserved power, but simply be- 
cause righteousness is a natural source of 
harmony, organization, and progress. Sinful 
passions drive men asunder; goodness knits 
them together, and promotes all those works 
that broaden and deepen the foundations of 
national power. This is the reason that 
Christian nations have outgrown and over- 
topped pagan ones, and Protestantism, in a 
similar degree, advanced beyond Catholicism. 
Why was it that Prussia so far outstripped 
Austria in the centuries-long competition be- 
tween them? Or, to make the comparison 
more striking, without changing its nature, 
how did Prussia become so much stronger 
than France? She had an open Bible, stud- 
ied for the past fifty years—I care not what 
is said of rationalism-—as in no other country, 
and from it she learned these things: consei- 
entiousness, which gave a healthy tone to 
every part of public affairs; charity, which 
has kept the peace between her citizens ; pa- 
tience, preventing bloody revolutions; zeal 
Sor humanity, which has made manhood 
noble by putting education on the broadest 
basis; obedience to authority, rendering her 
matchless military system possible. France 
had the Bible open, but closed it on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s; opened again for ninety years, 
her mightiest monarch once more shut it up 
and banished half a million of its readers 
from her borders. From that hour France 
began to die—less rapidly than Spain on the 
commission of a similar folly, but not less 
surely,—decaying first in the nobler and more 
spiritual elements of nationa] character, and 
afterward, by inevitable consequence, in the 
ruder realm of physical power. For two 
centuries she has been slowly but certainly 
declining, until in our own day we have seen 
the sword drop from her nerveless hand and 
heard the air resound with her mingled wail- 
ing and lying. Gravelotte and Sedan are 
but; the echo across centuries of St. Bartholo- 
mew and the revoked edict of Nantes. Her 
fall has come by the working out of a law as 
impartial and passionless as that which causes 
alcohol in a man’s stomach to make him 
drunk, or a body unsupported to fall to the 
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ground. When we contemplate the wonder- 
ful arrangement and nice adaptation of laws, 
especially in these higher realms, can we do 
better than exclaim with St. Paul: “ Oh, the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
the knowledge of God! How unsearchable are 
his judgments, and his ways past jinding 
out /” 

But there would be something very cold 
and unsympathetic in this account of God’s 
sovereignty if we stopped here. Many a 
beautiful and orderly system appears perfect- 
ly chaotic when only approaching comple- 
tion. It is conceivable that a skillful artist 
may paint a picture so that it presents noth- 
ing but confused and purposeless masses of 
color, until by one stroke of the brush he 
adds the missing link and throws the whole 
into the softest outlines of beauty. The very 
highest department of God’s laws, without 
which all the others would have the hardness 
and metallic ring of atheism—has been pur- 
poselessly reserved to the last. Spirits are 
higher than matter, and God’s relations to 
them are very intimate though always regu- 
lar. It is from the observation of such 
uniformity, and the Biblical expressions con- 
cerning it, that have arisen the much debated 
doctrines of predestination, election, and 
fatalism. 

In the departments of creation already re- 
viewed, we find no channel of communica- 
tion open between the creature and the Crea- 
tor. This need not be wondered at. All the 
qualities inanimate nature was designed to 
have were impressed upon it at the first. No 
change is required. Neither can it in any 
sense sympathize with God. Vegetable and 
animal organisms are in a similar condition. 
Their laws were perfect in the days of Adam. 
But with men the case is altered. Judgment, 
reason, thought, and moral power are kindred 
to God. Their operation introduces changes 
that need to be provided for, and they give 
a power of sympathy and appreciation which 
render an approach to God desirable. Now, 
how shall intercourse and personal acquaint- 
ance with him be secured? Shall he come to 
man in any way that may happen, and at any 
time, as familiar friends visit each other? 
Shall he flash down in glory through the sky, 
burst up through the earth, walk with an- 
gelic splendor into our shops and homes, 





speak in articulate thunder out of the clouds, 
produce wonders above all law on every side 
of us? No, no! He has not built up the 
fabric of nature regular in every part, sur- 
passing in changeless nicety of precision the 
subtilest power of thought, only to destroy 
the whole in the effort to meet man on his 
own level! He has done better, and to all 
other laws has superadded one of spiritual 
intercourse. This law bears two different 
names, according to the side of it at which 
we look. On the divine, downward-reaching 
side, it is termed the gift of the Holy Spiri+ ; 
on the human, ascending side, it bears the 
generic title of prayer. We can not guage 
the exact effect of either, or describe the 
mode in which the human and Divine Spirit 
touch upon each other, any more than we can 
estimate the dynamic force with which the 
cloud above and the ocean beneath approach 
and kiss each other in the formation of a 
waterspout. But some of the conditions of 
contact we can understand, and will mention 
four. The first condition is, that in no case 
shall the personal influence of God overtop 
the possibility of resistance by the human 
will. The second is, that this influence in- 
creases by man’s desire for and effort toward 
it. The third, that one person may do some- 
thing toward strengthening it for another, 
even without his consent. The fourth, that 
numbers,‘aspiring and praying together, ob- 
tain it—probably through sympathy—more 
easily and powerfully than isolated individ- 
uals. Within this circuit, so far as we, look- 
ing in all lowly reverence, can ascertain, God 
has bounded his power and his will to give 
present help to humanity. In such spiritual 
assistance there is no interference with nat- 
ural law, but a supplementing of it by a beau- 
tiful spiritual law, which operates “ according 
to the purpose of Him who worketh all things 
after the counsel of his own will.” 

The conditions of this law explain the 
feeble hold of goodness upon the world in its 
earlier ages. There was but little then in 
humanity which could respond to the efforts 
of God, or upon which he could work in any 
hopeful way. Progress was very slow, as the 
very desire for it was absent. But the effect- 
ive power of God increased with the multi- 
tude of those who sought to know him, and 
those who attained this knowledge influenced 
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others in the same direction, so that advance- 
ment, within certain limits, has not been 
merely in arithmetical, but geometrical ratio. 

This statement of beneficent spiritual in- 
fluence would, however, be very incomplete 
without the bringing forward of another re- 
lated agent of great potency. It may be 
fitly introduced in answer to an objection 
that has probably occurred already to many 
minds. In this utter inflexibility of law, 
what place is left for the Christian miracles ? 
There is no place by which any miracle can 
enter a completed system from first to last. 
Each department of existence has its code of 
rules, adapted by the highest wisdom to the 
accomplishment of every needed purpose 
within itself. God will suspend or change 
any law just when he finds that he is mistaken 
about its working, not before. But the laws 
of one department do not govern a higher 
one; much less can they bring the higher into 
being. Creation is the ushering in by incom- 
prehensible might, of something new, and is 
above all law—unless God has also instituted 
a law of creation itself, determining the times 
when worlds and systems shall begin to be— 
a subject about which we will have no op- 
portunity to learn anything until we have 
shouted with the “sons of God” over new- 
born worlds. 

To our view, therefore, all creation is neces- 
sarily miraculous, Even in pre-existing 
realms, the appearance of new beings may 
bring disturbances not according to former 
laws. Suppose the inorganic world complete, 
and the first vegetable about to be created. 
It must originate either with the germ or the 
plant. In either case, God produces by di- 
rect power an arrangement of material parti- 
cles such as the vital forces of the plant will 
afterward copy in obedience to due forms 
and vital laws. This is as truly an exertion 
of superhuman and supernatural power as 
Joshua’s staying the sun. Each new creation 
is a similar miracle—a miracle necessary to 
any beginning, but useless and harmful ever 
after. 

How can this be applied to the Bible mir- 
acles?. Easily enough. The whole of the 
revelation centering in Christ is a complete 
system, subject to its own laws, and harmo- 
nious with all the world. If it is really a 
separate existence, and not a mere outgrowth 





of natural forces, and our analogies have been 
correctly drawn, we may expect it to come 
in miraculously —the miracles being those 
that are necessary to give it form and secure 
it a safe lodgment for future growth. In ac- 
cordance with the same analogy we may ex- 
pect it to produce results in the world of 
mind by supernatural means that afterward 
take place under well-defined laws, when 
miracles have accomplished their purposes 
and have ceased to be performed. 

It is thus, we believe, that Christianity en- 
ters the world attended with the pomp of 
signs and wonders that drop from it as soon 
as it has been securely planted. What is to 
be the source of its continued power? Per- 
sonal divine influence has already been spoken 
of. To this there is added a concentrated 
personal human influence not less powerful. 
Each man has his own influence, emanating 
from the “abysmal deeps of personality,” and 
surrounding him as a kind of attractive en- 
ergy. Some great men have been able to. 
gather hearts to themselves as millionaires 
gather gold. It has been noticed, too, that 
many characteristics of the great man are 
impressed on his followers, and that his 
power over them often outlasts his own life, 
Christianity is built upon an influence pre- 
cisely similar, save in its surpassing streygth. 
A wonderful man gathered the love and af- 
fection of thousands around him, and then 
departed from the world in such manner as 
to strengthen the bonds that bound them to 
him. Being perfectly pure and righteous, 
his influence is altogether for good It is 
made still more intense by the belief that his 
life revealed God, as well as true manhood. 
He directed his followers to seek personal 
acquaintance with God, and promised that 
they should not seek in vain. Of the world’s 
moral government he is the chief agent, or, 
as he himself said, the “corner-stone.” Is 
this simple device for elevating mankind 
worthy of infinite wisdom? Before despis- 
ing it, look at a physical analogy of wonder- 
ful exactness. 

The contrivance by which the material 
universe is sustained might have been very 
different. In the solar system, balancings and 
groovings, chains and granite walls, might 
have been relied on for maintaining regular 
revolutions of the planets. Fancy the orbit 
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of the earth constructed like a railway track 
with wrought iron, and calculated inclines 
and powerful bracings to secure permanence 
and safety. But instead of this clumsy ma- 
chinery, God simply commanded the sun to 
stand fast in the center, and by his glorious 
shining to enlighten the whole, and by a 
mysterious sending forth of mighty but pre- 
cise and unfailing energy, to bind them, 
while moving in perfect freedom, all firmly 
to the grand center of motion. The planet 
touches nothing. It is bound nowhere. Its 
freedom is perfect, and it sings on its way, 
unchecked and unperplexed forever! It is 
at liberty to move in response to the attrac- 
tion of all its sister planets, swerving just in 
proportion to their weight and nearness, but 
never for a moment relaxed in the grasp of 
the central force. 

So God might have kept man in the path 
of righteousness by laws on every side of him, 
urmed with immediate vengeful penalties, 
smiting him as with slave-driver’s whip if 
he swerved to the right hand or the left. He 
might, by slight changes in our physical or 
mental constitution, have made many sins 
which are now temptingly easy to us diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. But instead of all 
this, he raised up a man excelling ordinary 
men as far as the sun excels the worlds 
around, and endowed him with divine at- 
tractions, for the purpose of drawing men to 
the paths of virtue. This is his scheme for 
the moral renovation of the universe. Does 
there not appear a manifest intention to pro- 
duce a perfect copy in the spiritual world of 
that which scieytific men discovered long 
ago, with boundless admiration, to be the 
master key of the natural world? 

We regard religion, then, as the compound 


result of three forces: the first, impulse by . 


miracle; the attractiveness of Christ; and 
the living touch of God, communicating not 
so much thoughts and words as feelings, im- 
pulses, and aspirations. Under these the 
world, within the circuit of Christianity, has 
been growing upward with steady momen- 
tum. It gives promise of a still brightening 
future. Compounded of these three, religion 


is the supreme force in the domain of mind. 
Mind, in its turn, as manifested within our 
knowledge, rests upon organic life, and that, 
gathering its materials from dead atoms, 





builds them into form under its own laws, 
The scale is complete,—matter, life, intellect, 
spirit. The whole order of existence rises in 
mountain-like grandeur, series above series, 
gradation above gradation, until the summit 
is lost in the clouds. Upon it, the Infinite 
One is seated, invisible and alone. Lowest 
of all is physical nature, moving smoothly 
and harmoniously under his irresistible man- 
date laid upon each particle. Higher comes 
man, surrounded, sustained, and impelled by 
laws stronger than ribbed steel, but not de- 
prived of moderate room for his own volun- 
tary actions—room that enlarges as his 
knowledge of laws, and compliance with 
their conditions, enables him to pass at pleas- 
ure from the sphere of the dominion of one 
to that of another, and especially as he feels 
the central attraction which makes him freer 
yet, by transmuting all the iron of law into 
the gold of love. Above are still more gifted 
beings, the play of Whose wings is seen on 
the surface of the clouds. Beyond—we know 
not now, but Faith declares we shall know 


hereafter. 
—_+0e—_—__ 


MISS BURDETT COUTTS. 
———— 

HE charitable munificence of this lady has 

made her name very extensively known. 
Possessing immense wealth, she has not been 
at all backward in contributing to the support 
of those established eleemosynary enterprises 
in her native country which commended them- 
selves to her notice, but has sought out objects 
and made occasions for the application of her 
means. She was born on the 14th of April, 
1814. Her father, Sir Francis Burdett, was a 
fine specimen of the English gentleman, a rep- 
resentative of an ancient Derbyshire family 
which had received a baronetcy in the year 
1818. In his time he acquired some notoriety 
as a politician, and especially for his zeal in the 
cause of reform. He was educated at West- 
minster School, and for thirty years represented 
Westminster in Parliament. In this we may 
find some reason for the choice made by his 
liberal-minded daughter of Westminster as the 
field of some of the earliest of her public char- 
ities. In the midst of a poor and squalid local- 
ity she purchased ground, and erected the 
beautiful gothic church of St. Stephen the 
Martyr, as a memorial of her father who died 
in 1844. Her grandfather, Mr. Thomas Coutts, 
accumulated the fortune which forms the greater 
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part of the wealth of Miss Coutts. He was a 
leading London banker. He was twice married. 
His second wife surviving him, she inherited 
by special bequest the bulk of his vast fortune. 
She afterward married the Duke of St. Albans; 
but judging it right that the money she possess- 


i 


mother, the Duchess, she inherited an immense 
property, so that in 1850 she was regarded 
as one of the wealthiest persons in England. 
She was about twenty-three years of age whén 
she came into possession of her inheritance. 
Had what is miscalled a life of pleasure pos- 
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ed should return to the family of her first hus- 
band, she constituted the youngest and unmar- 
ried daughter of Sir Francis Burdett her heir, 
on condition that she should assume the name 
and arms of Coutts. Hence we understand 
how it is that the lady under consideration is 
named Miss Burdett Coutts. From her step- 





sessed any attractions for the young lady, she 
had at her command the amplest means for 
gratifying her inclinations. However, she was 
not inclined to indulge in social or fashionable 
excesses ; in fact, excluded herself in great part 
from such enjoyments as were customary among 
those in her station. From time to time she 
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appeared in society, as was incumbent upon 
her; and Moore, the poet, relates in his diary, 
that having seen Miss Coutts in splendid attire 
at a Queen’s ball, he called upon her the follow- 
ing day and found her preparing to send her 
dress back to the bank. “Would you like,” 
she asked of the poet, “ to see it by daylight?” 
On his assenting she took him toa room up 
stairs where the treasure was deposited. With 
it was the famous tiara of Marie Antoinette; 
and on his asking what might be the value of 
the dress, she answered, in a quiet way, “I 
think, altogether, about one hundred thousand 
pounds.” 

In connection with the memorial church 
erected in Westminster she established a school 
where now upward of five hundred children 
receive instruction. Her attention shortly af- 
terward being directed to the situation of relig- 
ious interests in the African colonies, Miss 
Coutts liberally contributed toward the en- 
dowment of a diocesan, or bishop, at Cape 
Town, and in 1847 the Rev. Robert Gray was 
consecrated in Westminster Abbey for that 
field of labor. His efforts were very successful 
in advancing the state of religion there, so that 
several new churches were erected within a 
few years. Miss Cotitts also endowed the bish- 
opric of Adelaide, in South Australia. The 
whole course of her subsequent life we find 
starred with the most liberal benefactions, at 
one time giving her attention to the establish- 
ment upon a permanent basis of some school 
or hospital or other charitable institution; at 
another time contributing most freely toward 
the extension of the advantages of some insti- 
tution so that it might be the more generally 
made available by those needing its offices. She 
erected in Columbia Square, London, a block 
of model lodging-houses for the poor. More 
than a thousand persons are accommodated 
there, and are supplied with every convenience 
in the form of baths and washing-houses. On 
the same plan the model lodging-houses pro- 
vided by the munificence of the late Mr. Pea- 
body have been built. 

In times of scarcity and distress Miss Coutts 
has employed hundreds of poor sewing-women, 
paying prices that would have ruined any or- 
dinary contractor for work of the kind given 
out. The “ Brown’s Lane” charity is one of her 
many forms of benevolence. There poor nee- 
dle-women get their meals as well as their 
work. From it nurses are daily sent out 
among the sick with those delicacies and com- 





forts which are so acceptable to them. 
The magnificent Columbia Market, which | 


was opened in the presence of the royal family 
in April, 1869, is one of the latest of Miss 
Coutts’ gifts for the advantage and conveni- 
ence of the Bethnal Green poor. It cost about 
a million of dollars, and for beauty of design 
and style of ornamentation it is said that no 
other market in the world equals it. An ad- 
mirable series of by-laws were prepared by 
Miss Coutts herself for the regulation of the 
traffic. 

A handsome church was erected in Carlisle 
by this lady in 1864. For the topographical 
survey of Jerusalem, conducted by Sir Henry 
James, she supplied the funds. 

One of the many worthy enterprises which 
is the recipient of her favors and personal at- 
tention is the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. On the 4th of May, 
1869, when the foundation stone of the Socie- 
ty’s new building in Jermyn Street was laid, 
she was a leading participant in the ceremony. 
And in this connection it may be added, that 
while on a recent visit to Scotland, this hu- 
mane lady inspected an improved cattle truck 
which is fitted with appliances for supplying 
the animals with hay, oatmeal, and water du- 
ring their journey. By her direction a trial 
was made of the truck in conveying cattle 
from Edinburg to London. What had been 
before denied was fully proved. The cattle 
ate and drank heartily on the way, and arrived 
at their destination in excellent condition. 
Miss Coutts obtained the consent of the direc- 
tors of several of the railway companies to 
have some of their ordinary trucks fitted up on 
this new principle at her own expense. 

In concluding this brief account of a lady 
whose name is destined to rank so high in the 
annals of benevolence, we can not refrain from 
remarking that what most calls for our admi- 
ration is her personal, tender, and active interest 
in the condition of the poor around her, and 
the business-like sagacity which has secured 
for her efforts such excellent and practical re- 
sults. In each undertaking she has sought not 
only to relieve distress of a physical character, 
but with the relief to contribute permanent 
good in the way of the social, moral, and spir- 
itual elevation of the beneficiaries. 

The organization of this lady indicates an 
earnest, susceptible, and even pathetic nature. 
Naturally retiring in disposition, the earnest- 
ness which is impressed upon the performance 
of what she esteems her duty nevertheless 
gives her a character for boldness and energy. 
She has a practical intellect; is by no means 
dreamy and visionary. Appreciative of real 
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life, she is ready in judging those conditions 
and deciding those questions which may be 
submitted to her consideration. 

The large development of Benevolence, 
which towers up at the median line of her 
head, speaks for itself; and Veneration is also 


strongly marked, closely related to and im- 
parting to her Benevolence the deep religious 
sentiment which pervades her charitable work. 
She possesses much genuine elevation of char- 
acter; her aristocracy hasthe true ring of high- 
toned sentiment, of real dignity and delicacy. 
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A PRAYER: 


“py MISS FRANCES L. KEELER. 


As night's dark curtain falls, 

And storm-clouds hide each star, 
We cry, with bitter tears— 

* O God, how lost we are! 


** How many, many times 
Throughout the bygone day, 

Because the flesh was weak, 
Our spirit went astray. 


“ Though conscience pleaded loud, 
We still kept doing wrong; 

We drifted with the tide, 
Because we were not strong. 





“ And now, while all without 
Is hidden—earth and sea— 
We look within, and find 
How great our need of Thee. 


“So, Father, grant, we pray, 
The pardoning grace we seek ; 

And give us strength each day, 
Remembering we are weak. 


“ And when life's toil is o’er, 
May we, with sins forgiven, 

Through Him who died for all, 
Find rest and peace in heaven.” 


—__ +e —__. 


UNINTENDED INFLUENCE. 
BY WILLIAM AIKMAN, D.D. 


ID you ever stop to explain the effect 

which the mere presence of some per- 

sons has upon you? They may not speak a 

word, scarcely give you a look, yet they influ- 

ence you. You feel them without either touch 
or sign. 

There are persons whom you speak of as 
having a chilling manner, which at once repels 
you. The coming of such a one into a circle 
where a moment ago all was cordial sympathy 
and pleasure, is like the floating of an iceberg 
into the tropics; the air becomes hyperborean 
where summer was reigning. 

So there are those whose personal presence 
you can well describe in no other way than by 
saying, itis sunny. They carry with them an 
air of health and joyousness. Their step in the 
house makes the children smile and the circle 
grow full of talk; it is, even in the sick cham- 
ber, like a breeze of spring; you can not tell 
why, you only know that the place is brighter 
for their being there. 

This effect of mere air and manner goes much 
farther than the emotions and spirits of those 
who feel it; it has a bearing upon character 
and shapes life. No one can tell how early it 
is felt and how lasting are its results. The in- 
fant in its mother’s or its nurse’s arms is per- 
petually a recipient of it. That infant may be 
catching hour by hour the disposition and 





character of her upon whose bosom he is held. 
It is not material food only that he draws from 
the mother’s breast,—power is emanating in 
word and manner, nay, in the subtile unnamed 
outgoings of thought and feeling from that 
bosom, and the little one makes them part of 
his life. The fretfulness or petulance of the 
mother is seen to reproduce itself in the child. 
Many a mother who has been impatient and 
perhaps angry at her infant because it was 
“cross” perhaps, were she willing, might find 
the cause of it all in her own disposition. How 
could he catch sunshine out of a cloud? How 
could he gather material for smiles out of the 
perturbed place where he has been nestling ? 

It is most probable that the character and 
disposition of children are formed more by 
these silent influences than by words and pre- 
cepts. Indeed, in a multitude of cases these 
latter are wholly overborne by the former; the 
direct and announced teachings are in one 
direction, the secret but mighty outflowings are 
in another. Arctic navigators drifting north- 
ward sometimes see a huge iceberg crashing 
its way southward through ice-fields—the un- 
seen under-current has a mightier hold on its 
mass than the surface drift. 

You may call it what you will, or you may 
be unable to name it at all, yet there are few 
who are not cognizant of the influence the sim- 
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ple presence of certain persons have upon 
them. Women know it, though they may not 
be able to explain it. The quick instinct of a 
woman! how keen it is to discern character, 
and to recognize it simply by this unseen out- 
flowing of the soul! Perhaps it is because the 
nature of a true woman is more keenly sensi- 
tive than man’s. A needle floating delicately 
on the water’s surface feels the faintest ap- 
proach of a magnet. 

Laura Bridgeman, the deaf, blind, and dumb 
girl, was a very striking illustration of this re- 
cognition of unintended influence. Before she 
was taught self-restraint, and had learned to 
guard her demonstration of feeling, she would 
show, on the moment of introduction, the most 
opposite emotions toward those who approach- 
ed her. On taking the hand of one person she 
would at once dash it from her and turn away 
with every expression of annoyance or, possi- 
bly, disgust; while touching the hand of an- 
other, she would hold it and endeavor to pass 
her own hand caressingly over the arm and 
check of its possessor. Deprived of the ordi- 
nary means of knowledge, her abnormal sensi- 
tiveness actually felt the emanations of the 
stranger’s life and character. 

Sut extreme instances need not be cited. 
-\ll persons are more or less affected by this oc- 
cult power. One man makes you easy, another 
disturbs you merely by his presence, and you 
may not be able in either case to explain the 
reason; and what we feel as flowing out from 
other men is perpetually streaming out from 
ourselves. 

Every man carries with him a power which 
be can not but exert. He can not so shut his 
soul within his body that it may not go forth. 
Take attar of roses and fold your hands tightly 
as you may, will no perfume go forth? The 
words of the old Book are true, “ Ointment in 
the hand betrayeth itself.” The aroma of your 
moral life will go out. You may guard your 
lips, you may shape with minutest care your 
acts, but your inner life will go out and some 
one will be touched and shaped by it. 

Here is a new and intense meaning given to 
every man’s life. It is not in most cases so 
much what he does or what he says that make 
his influence—it is what he és. That which is 
within he can not by all his power keep from 
going forth. He can not help it if he would. 
It streams out from him like the unseen mag- 
netism that it is. 

Every man is perpetually at work, not only 
in hours when he purposely puts forth his 
powers, but when most of all he is thoughtless 





of it. Indeed, the thoughtless hour may be 
the hour of most lasting power, since it gives 
the truest revelation and throws out the most 
subtile influence. 

Responsibility goes farther than most men 
imagine. It does not end with words and acts. 
He is responsible for what is within, since that 
will inevitably go forth for good or ill. 

That unintended power is often the truest 
influence of the man, as it is the mightiest. It 
may be the reverse of what he wishes it to be 
His words, his acts may be in one direction, 
while the influence of his inner self stretches 
out in another. Many a parent lives down all 
his most carefully inculeated lessons. His si- 
lent life is mightier than his spoken words. 

What we want is to ve right within. 


—— - *#0¢-- -— 


THE INTEGRITY OF THE BIBLE. 





T is a matter of congratulation that the Bi- 
ble has passed triumphantly through the 
ordeal of verbal criticism. English infidels of 
the last century raised a premature pean over 
the discovery and publication of so many vari- 
ous readings. They imagined that the popular 
mind would be rudely and thoroughly shaken, 
that Christianity would be placed in imminent 
peril of extinction, and that the Church would 
be dispersed and ashamed at the sight of the 
tattered shreds of its Magna Churta. But the 
result has blasted all their hopes, and the Ora- 
cles of God are found to have been preserved 
in immaculate integrity. The storm which 
shakes the oak only loosens the earth around 
its roots, and its violence enables the tree to 
strike its roots deeper into the soil. So it is 
that Scripture has gloriously surmounted every 
trial. There gathers around it a dense “ cloud 
of witnesses,”—from the ruins of Nineveh and 
the valley of the Nile; from the slabs and das- 
reliefs of Sennacherib and the tombs and mon- 
uments of Pharaoh; from the rolls of Chaldee 
paraphrasts and Syrian versionists; from the 
cells and libraries of monastic scribes and the 
dry and dusty labors of scholars and antiqua- 
rians. 

Our present Bibles are undiluted by the 
lapse of ages. These Oracles, written amid 
such strange diversity of time, place, and con- 
dition—among the sands and cliffs of Arabia, 
the fields and hills of Palestine, in the palace 
of Babylon and in the dungeons of Rome— 
have come down to us in such unimpaired full- 
ness and accuracy, that we are placed as advan- 
tageously toward them as the generation which 
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gazed upon the book of law, or those crowds 
which hung on the lips of Jesus as he recited 

‘a parable on the shores of the Galilean lake, 
or those Churches which received from Paul or 
Peter one of their epistles of warning or expo- 
sition. Yes! the river of life, which issues out 
from beneath the throne of God and of the 
Lamb, may, as it flows through so many coun- 
tries, sometimes bear with it the earthly evi- 
dences of its checkered progress; but the great 
volume of its water has neither been dimmed 
in its transparency, nor bereft of its healing vir- 
tue—North British Review. 





Rev. T. J. Carney, of Whitehall, Ill, the 
beloved husband of one of our esteemed con- 
tributors, died recently from injuries sustained 
by being thrown from a frightened horse. As 
a minister Mr. Carney was an indefatigable 
worker, especially out of the pulpit among his 
parishioners. He had just made a change in 
the locality of his ministrations, and it was 
thought that his efforts in the new field had 
an excellent prospect of success. 

At all times a Christian gentleman, he never 
failed to do good in word and work whenever 
opportunity offered. 
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URING the past few months the public 
mind has been greatly agitated by the 
singular circumstances attending the trial 
and conviction of this man for murder. His 
career, so far as kuown, is so full of interest 
that we deem it necessary to present it for 
the consideration of our readers. The char- 


acter of his intellectual attainments, and the | 


strange and atrocious nature of his crimes, 
make up # case which is almost unparalleled 
in the record of trials for murder. No little 
sympathy was enlisted on account of his 
extensive and varied scholastic acquirements, 
but at the same time that sympathy found no 
little antagonistic horror and righteous indig- 
nation because of his atrocious villainy. The 
character of the man seems to have been a 
mystery to his fellows. Here was one of 
unusual acquirements, undeniably endowed 
with extraordinary abilities, and who had, 
with the activity of a morbid nature, assisted 
by a memory of extraordinary power, collect- 
ed an immense mass of information in various 
branches of learning, yet apparently heart- 
less, without those higher feelings which 
minister to the delicate and sympathetic 
qualities of human nature; and who went 
through a long and checkered career of hard 
and unredeemed villainy. The case presents 
a psychological problem which is quite with- 
in our province to consider, By some jour- 
nalists Rulloff has been compared with Eugene 
Aram. One says: “ Like the hero of Bulwer’s 
strange story, Rulloff was, or claimed to be, a 
philologist ; was learned in the law, and con- 
ducted his own defense when on trial for life. 


} 





i 


In him, as well as in the Yorkshixe usher, 
criminal tendencies were offset by an abstract 
and earnest devotion to study. A student 
from instinct, he became a felon by choice. 
His whole essence centered itself in the un- 
warmed, uncongenial arrogance of intellect.” 
We, however, discern but little similarity 
between Aram and Rulloff, for the former 
suffered the penalty of but one crime, and 
that crime his own sensitive conscientiousness 
moved hiin to disclose ; 
acter, although that of a “ grave and solitary 
had been hitherto without marked 
reproach. Rulloff, on the contrary, seemed to 
lack moral sensibility ; down to the moment 
of his éxecution was doggedly impenitent 
and indifferent, and even in that last hour 
gave utterance to shocking profanity. His 
career was tarnished with numerous offenses 
against law human and divine, and he moved 
about under a cloak of suspicion which in 
itself would have overwhelmed most of those 
who are deemed hardened in vice and crime. 
In the following sketch are presented the main 
points in his history so far as they have been 
elicited, although of his early life but little 
is known besides what he himself has related. 

He was born in 1819, at Hammond River, 
New Brunswick, B. N. A. According to his 
own story, his father died when he was about 
five years old, and left him to the care of an 
uncle. He went to school until he was four- 
teen, mastering in that time the English 
branches as far as they were taught in the 
high schools. He was a constant reailer, and 
the books which he devoured and digested 


and besides, his char- 


mun,” 


és 
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included every branch of human learning, so 
that he early acquired a general knowledge 
of science and literature. Not choosing to 
enter upon a profession, he was not permitted 
to study the classics, although he desired to 
do so, in order that, as he expressed it him- 
self, he might “bea gentleman.” At that early 
age he became impressed with the idea that 
he had a high destiny to fulfill in the devel- 
opment of a lingual theory which would 
greatly simplify the study of language ; and 
he sought in the Greek to find a basis for 
this theory. He also gave much attention to 
works of a materialistic character. When 
eighteen he left home and commenced his 
career as clerk in a dry-goods store in St. John. 
He afterward studied pharmacy, but finding 
it uncongenial, changed it for the law, the 
principles of which he mastered, qualifying 
himself for the highest practice at the Cana- 
dian bar. Up to the time of leaving home 
there is no evidence that his moral character 
was specially deficient. He had no strong 
religious convictions, but he had the impres- 
sions given him by years of careful training 
by a most exemplary mother. But in St. John 
he became associated with profligate and un- 
principled men, through whose influence his 
mind became indifferent to all moral restraint, 
and, notwithstanding his auspicious pros- 
pects, he turned from his studies and _profes- 
sion and committed a theft, for which he was 
sent to the St. John Penitentiary for two 
years. When his time had expired, he disap- 
peared from St. John, and became utterly lost 
to his relatives and to all who had known 
him up to the time of his conviction. He 


next appeared in Tompkins County, New | 


York, in 1842, where he was employed for a 
short time as a canal-driver; after which he 
became a clerk in a drug store in Ithaca, 
where he rapidly acquired a knowledge of 
drugs. But his restlessness soon induced 
him to make another change, and he went to 
Dryden, in the same county, and engaged in 
school-teaching. 

Among his pupils was a girl of sixteen, 
named Harriet Schutt. Almost from the be- 
ginning of the school his attentions to Miss 
Schutt were those of a lover, and were ac- 
cepted by her as such. In age the parties 
were unequally matched, and in mental 
acquirements as well as worldly prospects 





he seemed much her superior. He had a smat- 
tering of all the sciences. He was a botanical 
physician, a druggist, an excellent penman, a 
classical scholar, a mechanist of rare original 
power, a lawyer, and a forcible, fluent speak- 
er; and being, moreover, possessed of a good 
address and polished manners, he seemed a 
marvel. Yet the Schutt family instinctively 
shuddered as they saw this “ paragon” in- 
sidiously creeping into their domestic circle, 
and Harriet was remonstrated with, but to 
no purpose. He had magnetized her. Her 
brother Ephraim demanded of Rulloff refer- 
ences as to character from his former home, 
but his demand was contemptuously refused. 
At last, seeing that Harriet was determined 
in her choice, opposition to the marriage was 
withdrawn, and it was accordingly solemnized 
on the 31st of December, 1843, when the bride 
was seventeen and the bridegroom twenty- 
five. Very soon, however, it was apparent 
to the family that their distrust of Rulloff had 
been well founded, for all but his wife saw 
that he was a man of excessive selfishness and 
inexorable malignity. Soon after the mar- 
riage, without the slightest cause, Rulloff chose 
to become incensed by what he charged to be 
the too intimate relations of his wife with a 
Dr. Bull, a cousin of the Schutts, who had 
for years been on intimate terms with them, 
and his spleen soon culminated in actual 
outrage. On one occasion he felled her to the 
floor with an iron mortar-pestle. The remon- 
strances which this treatment evoked from 
his wife’s relatives made him more rancorous 
toward them, although in a large degree 
dependent upon them for support; for with 
all his accomplishments he seemed incapable 
of making a practical use of them by earning 
a subsistence. 

At last all parties became tired of this 
bickering life, and there was general rejoicing 
when he removed with his wife to Lansing, 
five miles from Ithaca, and a mile and a half 
from Cayuga Lake. For a time after this 
removal he did better, was more considerate 
toward his wife. He entered upon the prac- 
tice of medicine, and gained the confidence 
of a large portion of the community as a 
skilled botanical physician and a man of 
temperate and industrious habits. Among 


those who thus regarded him was Mr. W. H. 
Schutt, of Ithaca, whose child being taken 
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sick with a simple ailment of infancy, Rulloff 
was called to treat it. Under his treatment the 
babe grew rapidly worse, and the next day 
died in convulsions, The mother, also, who 
had seemingly been perfectly well when 
Rulloff was first called, suddenly sickened, and 
died in the same way two days afterward. In 
1858, more than twelve years subsequently, 
her body was exhumed, and what remained 
of the tissues of the stomach was sent to Dr. 
Doremus, of New York, who found in them 
distinct traces of copper poison. No sus- 
picions, however, were aroused of the learned 
doctor, and their deaths were attributed to 
“the inscrutable ways of Divine Providence.” 

One evening, not long atter these occur- 
rences, while a Miss Robertson was visiting 
Mrs. Rulloff, the latter’s husband mixed some 
medicine in a mortar and proposed to give it 
to his child. The mother objected with ter- 
rified eagerness, saying that the babe was in 
perfect health. Rulloff declared that she 


‘needed the medicine as much as the babe. 


She said she would take it, but the child 
should not. At last, Rulloff desisted, saying 
that he had only been joking. At nine o’clock 
that evening Miss Robertson left the house, 
and from that time Mrs. Rulloff and the child 
have never been seen on earth. The next 
morning Rulloff borrowed a horse and wagon 
from a neighbor, saying, in an off-hand way, 
that an uncle having called during the night, 
Mrs. Rulloff and the child had gone with 
him to Mott’s Corner, and to make room for 
them in his small wagon the uncle had been 
obliged to leave behind a large chest which 
Rulloff desired to take to him. Mr. Robert- 


_ son unsuspectingly assisted Rulloif in placing 


the chest in the wagon, and Rulloff getting 
in drove off. Attendant and subsequent cir- 
cumstances have testified with increasing di- 
rectness for twenty-six years that that chest 
contained the bodies of his wife and child. 
Yet Rulloff exhibited a somewhat unusual 
cheerfulness on the morning in question, and 
drove along at an easy pace as though his 
errand by no means demanded haste. No 
positive evidence was ever obtained to show 
how he disposed of the ghastly contents of 
the chest, but as the wagon was traced to 
Cayuga Lake, it is supposed that they were 
sunk beneath its waters. Some, however, be- 
lieve that the bodies were sold to the Geneva 





Medical College, and there dissected. The 
next day Rulloff returned to Lansing with 
the horse, wagon, and chest, and filling the 
latter with books and the clothing of his 
wife and child, went to Geneva. He soon 
after visited his brother-in-law, W. H. Schutt, 
at Ithaca. When questioned as to the where- 
abouts of his wife and child, he gave contra- 
dictory accounts; and several weeks having 
elapsed since their disappearance, suspicions 
of foul play were aroused. Rulloff finding 
himself suspected, suddenly left Ithaca. He 
was pursued, captured, and lodged in jail. 
As the bodies of his victims had not been 
found, it was impossible to prove a murder, 
and he was therefore tried and convicted of 
abduction, and sentenced to ten years’ impris- 
onment at hard labor. While in prison he 
exhibited a wonderful aptitude in acquiring 
the outlines of those mechanical arts at which 
he was put. During a portion of the time 
he was employed in designing patterns for 
carpets, in which he showed great powers of 
invention. He generally submitted readily 
to the rules of the prison discipline, but occa- 
sionally the malevolence of his nature would 
flame up almost to the point of insubordina- 
tion. An indictment for murder was subse- 
quently obtained against him, and he was 
found guilty on circumstantial evidence and 
sentenced to death; but a stay of proceed- 
ings was obtained; and while in the Tomp- 
kins County jail in 1857 he corrupted the 
jailer’s son, Albert T. Jarvis, and with his 
assistance escaped. He was again arrested, 
but escaped through legal technicalities ad- 
vanced by himself. 

His next appearance was at Red Creek, 
Wayne County, N. Y., as a German linguist 
and portrait painter, where he made many 
friends by his accomplishments. In 1861 he 
was lodged in Sing Sing Prison for burglary. 
After his release he became associated, with 
William T. Dexter and the Jarvjs before men- 
tioned, in a partnership which was active 
with villainies of all kinds. In 1868 he be- 
gan his work on “ Method in the Formation 
of Language.” In 1869 he came to New 
York and took up his residence at No. 170 
Third Avenue, the house of Mr. Conrad 
Jakob. Here he Jed a quiet life, and was re- 
garded by the Jakobs as a great scholar and 
a man of amiable disposition. 
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When next we hear of him it is in connec- 
tion with the late Binghamton burglary and 
murder. The particulars of this horrible 
affair have been so thoroughly circulated 
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through the newspapers that we need scarcely 
give more than a recapitulation here. 

In company with his partners, Jarvis and 
Dexter, he entered the store of the Halbert 
Brothers, Binghamton, at two o’clock on the 





morning of the 17th of August, 1870. The 
clerks, Mirrick and Burroughs, awakened by 
their entrance, made an attack upon them and 
had secured Jarvis and Dexter, when Rulloff 
returned and shot Mirrick, killing him in- 
stantly. All three then fled. Jarvis and 
Dexter, in attempting to swim the Chenango 


| River, were drowned, and their bodies shortly 


after recovered. Rulloff was captured in a 
barn near the town. When shown the dead 
bodies of his two companions, he denied ever 
having seen them before, and was about to be 
released from custody when he was recognized 
by Judge Balcom, before whom he had been 
tried for the murder of his child. He was 
rearrested, tried, found guilty of murder in 
the first degree, and sentenced to be hanged 
on the 3d of March, 1871. A stay of pro- 
ceedings, however, was granted, and the ex- 
ecution did not take place until May 19th. 

While Rulloff was in prison awaiting the 
execution of his sentence, he busied himself 
in his “ philological” researches, exhibiting 
a stolidity of character with reference to his 
horrible situation which indicated certainly 
a wonderful lack of moral susceptibility. 
Various conflicting rumors being prevalent 
with reference to his mental capabilities, 
scholarship, etc., several gentlemen of learn- 
ing visited him in his cell for the purpose of 
obtaining some definite information. We 
take the liberty of introducing here a state- 
ment made by Prof. Mather, of Amherst Col- 
lege, who had an interview with Rulloff. 
As the substance of this interview is gener- 
ally interesting, and the Professor's deduc- 
tions entirely in accord with the views of 
science, we copy it almost at length. 

“My visit was not one of idle curiosity, 
for one of my colleagues in the College had 
shown me, some months since, a criticism of 
Rulloff’s, written years ago, when he was in 
the State Prison at Auburn, N. Y., upon parts 
of Professor Taylor Lewis’ edition of one of 
Plato's dialogues, which had warmly interest- 
ed me in his scholarship. The next morning, 
about nine o'clock, the advocate and I went 
down to the prison, and the gentlemanly 
High Sheriff at once consented to grant the 
interview, if Rulloff was willing. The doom- 
ed man at first refused, as he bad done of 
late to all visitors, but when told that I was 
a student and teacher of Greek, he at once 
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consented. He approached the heavy lattic- 
ed iron-door and asked very politely if I could 
remain long enough to learn something of the 
beauties of his theory of language. Without 
replying, I turned to the officer and asked if 
I might be permitted to go into the cell. He 
said yes, and proceeded to unlock the mas- 
sive padlocks. It was a long, narrow, gran- 
ite-built room, but high, and furnished with 
plenty of light and pure air. As we entered, 
Rulloff approached with two dilapidated 
chairs, and with the most winning courtesy 
asked us to be seated, and offered to relieve 
me of my hat. He sat down on his rude pal- 
let opposite me, and I told him that I had 
seen the criticism referred to above, and that 
I had desired to learn how he had acquired 
his knowledge of the old languages. He re- 
plied, with a smile, that he had obtained it 
all by honest work; that he had never been 
in a college or university, but that from boy- 
hood he had a most intense interest in the 
beauty and the strength of the Greek tongue. 
He complained that he had been laughed at 
by the public as a superficial scholar, and 
wanted me to satisfy myself on that, and then 
hear what he had to say about the formation 
of language. I replied that as we had no 
text-books I could not examine him, to which 
he rejoined that many of the classical authors 
he knew by heart, and would try and repeat 
portions if I would suggest where he should 
begin. Thinking that something from the 
Memorabilia might be appropriate to his 
present needs, I suggested the third chapter, 
first book, where the sentiments of Socrates 
with reference to God and duty in their puri- 


_ ty and exaltation approach so nearly to Bibli- 


cal revelation, and he at once gave me the 
Greek. Other parts of the same work, as 
well as the Iliad of Homer and some of the 
plays of Sophocles, he showed great familiar- 
ity with. Then, in order to show his 
thoroughness, he criticised the common ren- 
dering of certain passages, and he did it with 
such subtilty and discrimination and ele- 
gance as to show that his critical study of 
these nicer points was more remarkable than 
his powers of memory ; in fact, I should say 
that subtilty of analysis and of reasoning 
was the marked characteristic of his mind. 
On one or two passages of Homer, in partic- 
ular, he showed great acuteness of criticism, 





and a most thorough appreciation of the 
grandeur of the sentiment. 
One or two renderings of President Fel- 


.ton he opposed most vigorously, and when 


I supported the common version, he quot- © 
ed from a vast range of classics to confirm 
his view. His theory of language I can 
not enter upon here, for it is too subtile for 
the general reader. It is very original, is 
quite contrary to the established views upon 
comparative philology, and probably will 
never be of any practical use. Most persons 
think him a monomaniac upon this, and cer- 
tainly his enthusiasm is most remarkable. 
He sat there in his chains, just sentenced by 
the highest court to die on the gallows, and 
without a word, or apparently a thought 
about his doom, he argued and plead for his 
favorite theory as though he were wrestling 
for his life and was determined to win. He 
is anxious to have philologists examine the 
manuscript of his work. He urged me to 
come with several such men, and take time 
to see whether his theory is true. He asked 
my pardon for the apparent dogmatism of 
the statement, but said he felt convinced that 
this theory of language was a special revela- 
tion to him, and that perhaps a hundred years 
might elapse ere it would be known again, 
and then added, significantly, ‘And you 
know that whatever is done must be done 
quickly.’ 

“Tn person, this man is about middle height, 
and of robust build, and is apparently verg- 
ing on fifty years—not at all the broken old 
man he has been represented. He has a sin- 
gular face, not villainous or grossly sensual, 
nor is it scholarly. The features are strongly 
marked and full of sinister meaning. It isa 
face that you could not forget, and yet would 
not care to think about. His eye, which is 
dark hazel, I had heard was the striking fea- 
ture, but it did not impress me so, perhaps 
because it showed struggle and suffering. 
The bad lines.in his face to me were avout 
his chin and forehead, and his neck is very 
short and stout and heavy. In manners he 
is very urbane and natural, and he converses 
with great facility and elegance. His voice 
is mellow and pleasant, and occasionally 
showed tones of tenderness. But, for all 
that, I do not believe the man has any ten- 
derness save for language. In looking at him 
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you would never imagine him as loving any 
human being, and you would be sure that 
his hatred would be implacable. He is cer- 
tainly an enigma, and offers in himself a 
powerful argument against the theory that 
education is alone sufficient to lead to true 
manhood. Those who would throw out 
moral and Biblical teaching from our systems 
of culture have a difficult task to harmonize 
their theory with such a character as this. 
Here is a profound and appreciative student 
of all that is beautiful and glorious in classical 
learning, working for years as a philologist, 
and with a zeal rarely equaled, and yet all 
the time living a life of crime as dark and 
terrible as any criminal in our land. He 
shows that true culture and true manhood 
can only be by a development of the moral 
sense, and that we must educate the heart as 
fast as we educate the head, or our knowl- 
edge may only increase our sin.” 

In the basilar portion, in the region of 
the ear, Rulloff’s brain was chiefly devel- 
oped, and this development was most strong- 
ly marked; yet so largely endowed was 
he with intellect, especially of the perceptive 
order, that he could by its imperious exercise 
enact the part of a gentleman. In early life 
the whole man in Rulloff had not been sub- 
jected to training and discipline, a most un- 
fortunate omission for one who then so much 
needed the best moral advantages. His 
strong intellect, however, yearned for exer- 
cise, and applied itself closely to study, but 
the lack of moral balance is conspicuously 
evident in his whole career. He was capri- 
cious, spasmodic, erratic, unable with all his 
apparent accomplishments to earn a comfort- 
able subsistence. Hence we see him shifting 
about, finding a permanency nowhere, and 
now and then falling into crime. According 
as circumstances seemed to him to require 
their exercise, he manifested, with that rare 
skill born of a naturally strong and cultivated 
intellect, contrivance, cunning, energy, the 
smooth urbanity of the polished gentleman, 
the protesting, open-mouthed amazement of 
injured innocence. He was, in fact, a con- 
summate quack and impostor. His large, 
strong body and large, coarse brain made him 
in his way “a power.” He possessed such a 
will that he could mesmerize and overwhelm 
weaker natures, and subject them to himself. 





All who had any intercourse with him agree 
in regard to his having a singular influence 
over them. 

Very soon after the execution of this singu- 
lar man, his head was taken by certain au- 
thorized physicians of Binghamton and dis- 
sected. The brain was found to weigh fifty- 
nine ounces, being nine and a half or ten 
ounces heavier then the average weight. 
The heaviest brain on record is that of Cu- 
vier, the celebrated French naturalist, which 
is given by some authorities at sixty-five 
ounces. The brain of Daniel Webster, partly 
estimated on account of a portion being 
destroyed by disease, weighed sixty-four 
ounces, The report of the investigation pro- 
ceeds to state that the lower or animal por- 
tion of Rulloff’s brain, including that devoted 
to the physical and ‘mechanical powers, was 
unusually large, while the upper portion of 
the brain was very deficient. According to 
the Binghamton Republican, “In the forma- 
tion of his brain Rulloff was a ferocious ani- 
mal, and so far as disposition could relieve 
him from responsibility, he was not strictly 
responsible for his acts. There is no doubt 
that he thought himself not a very bad man 
on the morning he was led out of his prison, 
cursing from the cell to the gallows.” 

The circumference of the head, the tape 
measure being carried around over the eye- 
brows, was twenty-four and a half inches,— 
the average size is about twenty-two inches. 
The skull was found to be exceedingly thick, 
in no part of the line traveled by the saw 
being found less than three-eighths of an inch 
in thickness, an extraordinary fact when we 
remember that the usual thickness of a man’s 
skull is less than a quarter of an inch. The 
head was opened in the usual way, by part- 
ing the scalp over the top of the head from 
one ear to the other, and sawing off the top. 

His physical organization was one of extra- 
ordinary strength and endurance, and excited 
the wonder of the surgeons who performed 
the operation above mentioned. In height 
he was five feet eight inches, very compactly 
built, with a large chest, a thick, short neck, 
and a large head, as above stated. The en- 
graving represents him as he stood at the 
gallows doggedly awaiting the execution of 
the terrible sentence of the law. From the 
Binghamton artist, Mr. Hamlin, who painted 
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the only correct portrait of Rulloff which ex- 
ists, we have received these particulars of his 
personal appearance, He says further: “ His 
hair, a light brown, had been clipped just 
before his trial, and stuck out at the angular 
developments of the cranium, the scalp 
showing slightly through. (This cranial 
angularity indicated a strong predominance 
of the motive temperament, with a rela- 
tively coarse organization, although he had 
derived, from his mother probably, an ele- 
ment of nervous susceptibility which made 
itself apparent in his intellectual precocity.) 
His brow was intellectual, his nose nearly 
straight, except the rather sharp turn up at 
the end. His eye was small, of a dark gray, 
but sometimes appearing of a hazel tint, and 
at a distance even dark in its peculiar effect. 
His lips were not properly thin lips, but were 
drawn and compressed inwardly. Especially 
was this the case during the trial, when they 
were alternately compressed and relaxed very 
often, and it seemed at times that he was 
making an effort to appear composed. His 
chin was tolerably well formed, rotund and 
full, with something of the double about it. 
The eyebrow was neither finely carved nor 
full, and the ear small and decidedly peculiar 
in shape.” 

We can trace in his career, few as the de- 
tails are, the workings of his lower nature. 
Secretiveness, Destructiveness, Constructive- 
ness are found working together in close 
harmony, while in his quiet or studious in- 
tervals Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, and 
the intellectual faculties come in for their 
share of predominant activity. Ambition for 
‘scholarly reputation stimulates his robust in- 
tellect to exertion, but that single aim is not 
sufficient to repress the large and active or- 
gans of Destructiveness, Combativeness, and 
Acquisitiveness which clamor for indulgence, 
or to give them a direction which may prove 
of utility. Conscientiousness small, and weak 
from long disuse, Veneration apparently 
wanting, and Benevolence, what there is of 
it, a mere tool of the intellect, what is there 
to give an elevated tendency to the physical 
nature of the man? His selfish qualities 
governed everything else. The back-head 
was well developed, but even that was en- 
tirely subordinated. Witness the treatment 
of his wife, child, and friends! His powers 





of fascination were exercised only to procure 
certain selfish exacting ends. With his large 
Human Nature, he knew well how to impose 
on those who judged only by appearances, 
or from a superficial examination. There 
have been and are grave doubts among theo- 
logians as to a “ personal devil ”—a being so 
low and so bad as to be beyond the hope of 
regeneration or redemption. Such a person- 
age we may almost venture to pronounce 
Rulloff. He certainly was but litle short of 
a moral idiot, although he had enough intel- 
lect to enable him to discriminate between 
what was right and what was wrong. He 
knew a thousand times better than he per- 
formed. His were not so much the sins of 
ignogance as of design. ' 

In this respect he was not much unlike the 
many swindling quacks who manufacture, ad- 
vertise, and deal in patent medicines, alco- 
holic “bitters,” or the other thousand-and- 
one medical nostrums. All these are liars; 
all are robbers; all are would-be murderers, 
seeking by their base inventions to filch 
money ftom the pockets of helpless, innocent 
victims. 

Rulloff, however, was unique in his type 
of villainy. His is a case which is sut gen- 
eris, presenting psychological features never 
brought to public notice before, and his trial 
and conviction must take a place among the 
“ celebrated causes” which illustrate the an- 
nals of judicial investigation. 


———__+0e—_—_—_- 


THAT LINE FENCE. 


Oxp Farmer Smith came home in a miff 
From his field the other day, 

While his sweet little wife, the pride of his life, 
At her wheel was spinning away. 





And ever anon, a gay little song 
With the buzz of her wheel kept time ; 
And his wrathful brow is clearing now 
Under her cheerful rhyme. 


* Ceme, come, little Turk ! put away your work, 
And listen to what I say: 

What can I do, but a quarrel brew 
With the man across the way ? 


“T have built my fence, but he won't commence 
To lay a single rail ; 

His cattle get in, and the feed gets thin— 
I am tempted to make a sale !"’ 


“ Why, John, dear John, how you do go on! 
I'm afraid it will be as they say.” 

“No, no, little wife, I have heard that strife 
In a lawyer's hand don't pay. 
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“ He is picking a flaw, to drive me to law, 
I am told that he said he would; 

And you know, long ago, law wronged me so, 
I vowed that I never should. 


“So what can I do, that I will not rue, 
To the man across the way?’ 

“If that’s what you want, I can’t help you haunt 
That man with a specter gray! 


“ Thirty dollars will do to carry you through, 
And then you have gained a neighbor ; 





It would cost you more to peep in the door 
Of a court, and much more labor. 


** Just use your good sense—let’s bwi/d him a fence, 
And shame bad acts out of the fellow.” 

They built up his part, and sent to his heart 
Love's dart, where the good thoughts mellow. 


That very same night, by the candle light, 
They opened, with interest, a letter ; 

Not a word was there, but three greenbacks fair 
Said the man was growing better. 


Norts.—A good many contentious farmers, and many not farmers, might profit by the above. 





epartment of {osislogy—f)u Sanitarian. 





The truths of F 
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LIFE IN A HEAD ONLY—A REMARKABLE CASE. 


‘NOME think, and I begin to agree with 
them, that when a man falls under the 
ax of the guillotine, and that great public 
razor shaves him so neatly, he is not instantly 
deprived of consciousness or the power of 
thought; that his head still has to enjoy or 
endure some moments of conscious life; that 
at last it dies, not because its life is taken 
away with the body, but because it is starved 
out, its supply of appropriate food being 
exhausted, and no more reaching it. 

Suppose such a head, still living and think- 
ing, could be grafted upon a vegetable trunk. 
And suppose that trunk capable of supplying 
the needed nutriment, but that otherwise it 
should remain wholly uncontrolled by the 
head it bore. 

What manner of life would that head 
experience and manifest? Would the will 
remain intact? Would love and hate be 
possible to such a being? In short, would 
the entire man, physiologically speaking, be 
present inthe head? Would a tree-with-a- 
human-head be mentally and morally a man? 
Does the human head contain the man, or is 
it only a part of the man? 

Such questions have presented themselves 
to me very frequently during the last half 
year. For in that fime I have carried on a 
very singular correspondence. A dozen fools- 
cap sheets lie before me. They are written 
over closely and very legibly. They exhibit 
a good degree of native talent, without being 
much indebted to educational advantages. 

These long, and to me very interesting, let- 





ters were written to me, I may say, by a 
head, virtually situated in accordance with 

the supposition above. This head which 

writes is not indeed actually severed from 

the body which once bore it about among 
men. But below the neck it has no controi | 
of that body whatever, with the slight excep- 
tion to be mentioned, This head could move 
the limbs of a tree just as much as those of 

itsown body. Sensation as well as voluntary 
motion is gone. Pins have been thrust to the 
very head into this body without interrupt- 
ing the flow ef conversation in which the 
head happened to be engaged. Unless vis- 
ually aware of it, no rude handling of the 
body calls the attention of the head. In 
fact, the body is as nearly as possible a 
vegetable,—sending food to the brain, and 
carrying on its own functions tolerably, but 
disdaining altogether to obey its orders, 
The exception is a barely perceptible turning 
of the right hand, which also has sensation 
enough to feel the crawling of a fly on its 
surface. But how does the head manage to 
write? As John Carter painted, holding the 
pencil in his mouth. Try it, and you will 

find out that hands are a great convenience. 

Having myself made the attempt, I conclude 

that it would require a whole term at writing 

school to enable me to do half as well as my 

unfortunate friend. But I must let him tell 

his own story. 

“My name is James T. Anderson. I was 
born in 1845, at the little village of Dahlon- 
ega, in Iowa. My father died when I was 
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two years old, and not very long after my 
mother married again. It seems to me that 
I have had a strange life. I have had so 
many hair’s-breadth escapes from death, I 
wonder that I am still alive. At the age of 
three I was tossed in the air several times by 
a cross cow. A man saw me, and rescued 
me. Not long after, my mother gave me a 
dish of bread and milk, and left me on the 
cabin floor to enjoy it. When she returned, 
I was enjoying it. A monstrous rattlesnake 
had crawled up through the floor, and we 
two were having a fine time. I took a bite, 
and he a bite. We both liked bread and 





James T. ANDERSON AND His SISTER. 


milk, and I liked my pet. He diseppeared 
when my mother came (doubtless knowing 
the prejudice entertained against his race), 
and I am afraid he came to an untimely end. 

I was five years old when I had another 
escape. My stepfather sent me with three 
horses to the creek. They went well enough 
to the water, but when they turned home- 
ward they began to run. I could stick on, 
but I could not hold them, and away they 
went with me. My mother saw them coming, 
and ran out to try to save me. She reached 
the bars just in time to lay hold of me. The 
horse went from under me, and catching the 
harness on a spike as he entered the stable, 
tore it off him as if it had been paper. 

Some time after, I was sent to town on 
horseback for a jug of molasses. Horse took 
fright, saddle turned, my foot went through 
the stirrup to the knee. Horse made se~eral 
desperate jumps to get rid of me, and I felt 





quite promiscuous among his legs an@ feet. 
But finally he stopped, and I managed to 
climb up his foreleg and unbuckle the girth. 
My jug had also miraculously escaped, and 
we were soon on our way again. 

Afterward I was climbing a tall tree for a 
squirrel. I must have been near sixty feet 
from the ground, when the limb I was on 
broke, and I fell. But I was not to be killed 
that time either. A friendly crotch in the 
tree about ten feet below caught me, and I 
was not much hurt. 

I grew up very active and strong. I was 
fond of all sorts of sports, and none of my 
friends could beat me at running, jumping, 
wrestling, or climbing. I could turn a sum- 
mersault forward or backward. I knew a 
great many gymnastic feats, which I loved to 
repeat for the fun of exercising my active 
muscles, Every fiber of my frame was alive 
and ready for duty. 

In the spring of 63 I found employment 
which suited me exactly. I engaged to Mr. 
McCameron to accompany him to Fort Kear- 
ney. I was mounted on a gallant little pony 
with an Indian saddle, and drove the cattle 
belonging to my employer. Nothing could 
have pleased me better. How I enjoyed the 
wild freedom and adventure of that trip! 
I shall never see the beautiful plains again. 
But my imagination sees them whenever I 
choose. Everything is not lost while mem- 
ory remains. 

I returned to Iowa, and after finding vari- 
ous employment, I at last enlisted in the 
Fourth Iowa Battery. We rendezvoused at 
Davenport, and remained there till the follow- 
ing spring. Then we were ordered to New 
Orleans. From thence we marched ina driz- 
zling rain a hundred and sixty miles to Thibo- 
deaux ; and there we staid till the war closed 
and we were mustered out. We did not see 
much of real war except the labor and the 
monotony. x 

The next spring I took to the plains again, 
this time as a teamster. We made two trips 
from the Missouri River to Fort Kearney, and 
then crossed and recrossed the plains from 
Fort Kearney to Cottonwood Springs and 
back all the season. I liked that sort of life. 
All this may seem dull to other people, but I 
hope they will remember that I have not 
much to tell about my present life, and I like 
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to tal about what happened when I could go 
about like others. A caged bird likes to re- 
member the time when it could fly over 
mountains. I am glad I did travel so much, 
and see so many things, for now I can think 
about them. 

Now I must come to the end of all this 
active life, so full of enjoyment. How can I 
speak of the moment when from a strong, 
active young man I was changed in an in- 
stant into—a dead body, with a living head! 

It was the latter part of June. The leaves 
and flowers were in their glory, and I felt just 
like them. I did not know how to express 
the life and vigor that glowed in my frame. 
They say I was a handsome young man. I 
know that I weighed two hundred, and there 
was not an ounce of useless flesh either. 

In the back yard of my uncle at Glenwood, 
Iowa (where I was visiting), there were two 
small oak trees. These trees were connected 
by a low pole, with a little swing attached. 
By jumping I could lay hold of the pole with 
my hand. I used the place for my gymna- 
sium. 

One afternoon I was practicing as usual, my 
cousin looking on. I did not take into ac- 
count the fact that I wore a new pair of 
gaiters, tipped with smooth patent-leather. 
As I swung down from the pole by my feet, 
the treacherous leather slipped on the pole, 
and I fell. My head was not more than two 
feet from the ground, and I tried to save my- 
self. ButIcould not. My cousin also sprang 
to catch me, but was too late. I received a 
blow of two hundred pounds (my weight), 
and the force of it came upon my neck, just 
where it joins the shoulders. 

The sensations of that moment can never 
be described. I was bewildered, though per- 
fectly conscious. What hadhappened? Was 
my whole body crushed to a jelly? Why 
could not I move? Where was that horrible 
tingling, that seemed far off, as if ten thou- 
sand needles were pricking me, or as if a 
whole swarm of venomous ants were biting 
me ? 

The surgeon lived opposite, and came in a 
few minutes. I told him I was hurt very 
badly ; that he was to bleed me, but not touch 
my limbs, or move me, for my body was all 
crushed to pieces. 

They carried me to a bed, though every 





movement made me shriek. When Dr 
Bosbyshell placed his hand on the injured 
spot, I for the first time felt his touch, and 
cried out in pain. I knew then that my neck 
was broken (as they call it), and felt that my 
hours on earth would be few. Every care 
was given me, and all that skill could do to 
alleviate my sufferings was done. Inflamma- 
tion came on at the injured spot, and every 
one thought death would soon relieve my 
sufferings. But after a few days, to the 
wonder of all, I began to mend. Friends 
came to see me die, but found me able to be 
carried back with them to my old home. 

We traveled slowly, and I suffered much, 
but at last we reached the old cabin, where I 
have now lain helpless for nearly three years. 

In time my naturally good spirits returned, 
and I could talk and laugh as well as ever. 
They have made me a little wagon, in which 
my old comrades often carry me off to their 
homes, or draw me about through the groves. 
They are all very kind to me, and have even 
arranged festivals to raise a little money for 
me. I am my own man y, and can not 
expect my stepfather (wh a large fam. 
ily) todo much for me besides furnishing my 
board. I would be glad to live a little more 
by myself if I could, as the old cabin is 
pretty full, and the noise tires me. Some 
friends are trying to help me get a little room 
by myself, where my good sister Maggie (who 
is a cripple too) will take care of me. I could 
not do without her. 

After a while, I learned to write with the 
pencil in my mouth, as you see in the photo- 
graph. It helps me pass many hours pleas- 
antly. I don’t claim to write a good hand 
any more, but I do think I write a tolerably 
good mouth, considering. A good friend 
came to sce me last fall, and told me about 
John Carter, who was hurt like me, and how 
he learned to be a famous painter. I got 
some little copies, and um trying to learn. 

If I can get by myself a little, where I will 
have a better chance, I hope I may learn to 
draw some little pictures that people will buy 
as curiosities. If I can, I shall like it, for it 
seems hard not to do anything toward sup- 
porting myself. I think I could enjoy life 
very well if I could help myself a little. 

I begin to suffer a good deal lately. If I 
take cold there is a dreadful cough that I 
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have no control over, and it seems like to tear 
me to pieces. 

Once I was carried to court. A doctor 
said he would cure me, and I did not know 
but he could. He said he would not charge 
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me anything unless he cured me. After a 
while he sued me for a large doctor's bill. I 
was no better, and I had only to appear in 
court to show that he had not cured me, and 
he lost his case. However, he carried it up 
to a higher court, and means to give me more 
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trouble with it. By-and-by I shall carry it 
up to the Highest Court of all, and I think 
the Judge will be on my side. 

Now I believe I have told you all I know 
about myself. You can do as you please 
about publishing it, if you think you can do 
im good. Sono more at present. Give my 
love to all my friends, and [take] a good share 
for yourself. ‘Yours truly, 

JAMES T. ANDERSON.” 

It will be seen by the fac-simile that the 
cheerful and hopeful fellow really does write 

a “tolerably good mouth!” 

I became acquainted with Mr. Anderson's 
case @ year ago, through the accident of see- 
ing a few lines which he had written to 
Dr. Bosbyshell, who attended him when he 
was injured. As soon as I could make it 
convenient, I visited the sufferer at his home, 
about a day’s ride by cars from here. I found 
him cheerful and brave, though at the time 
suffering from the racking internal cough he 
mentions. His great enemies were the swarms 
of flies which incessantly buzzed about his 
face. To defend himself he had a leafy twig 
between his teeth, which he twirled about 
with no little skill. As he was unable to be 
placed in a chair, I did not see him write, but 
have since received many letters from him, 
from which I have condensed, without mate- 
rially altering, the account of himself given 
above. Ali the facts are his, and the language 
as far as practicable. 

So far as I can learn, the case is without a 
parallel in the world, except that of John 
Carter, of England. Should Mr. Anderson’s 
life be spared, I hope his eager desire to 
“ draw little pictures to sell” will be grati- 
fied. I send his photograph, which includes, 
very much to my satisfaction, that of his 
kind sister Maggie, who devotes her life to 
the care of him. The photographer was at 
the trouble to go four miles in order to take 
the picture, which he did without charge. I 
am indebted also to Rev. H. Bross, of Ottumwa, 
for assistance in securing it. 

Think of a person in Mr. Anderson’s posi- 
tion talking about “ enjoying life” if he can 
only get aquiet room! And see how bravely 
he calls himself “ his own man,” while he has 
only a head to claim! The moral, to those 
who have the ordinary use of life and limb, 
does not need to be pointed out. 
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I am satisfied that the mind is not necessa- 
rily dwarfed in any faculty by being driven 
from the outworks into the citadel. The 
mind still loves, still chooses, still enjoys, 
though its ordinary servants all rebel and it 
has not a member to do its bidding. 


What if the brain also rebels, or loses 
power to exhibit the working of the mind? 
Will the mind cease to work, or will it only 
cease to be manifest, and become one of the 
“things which are unseen,” but which “ are 
eternal ?” J. K. NUTTING, 
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HUMAN LOCOMOTION—HOW WE STAND, WALK, AND RUN. 
(From the Transactions of the American Institute, 1870-1871.) 
BY BURT G. WILDER, 8.B., M.D., 


Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology in Cornell University. 


HE second of the course of scientific lec- 
tures before the American Institute was 
delivered Tuesday evening, December 27th, 
1870, in the Academy of Music, by Prof. Burt 
G. Wilder, of Cornell University. It was very 
profusely illustrated, and interesting, practical 
experiments attested the truth of the lecturer’s 
statemen‘s. This lecture we have been per- 
mitted to publish. The Professor said : 

During the past year I have spoken four times 
upon the subject of this evening’s lecture ; twice 
in Boston before the Lowell Institute,* and 
twice before my classes in the Cornell Univer- 
sity. The first time, I thought I understood the 
subject very well; but at each repetition I per- 
ceived more clearly the existence of matters 
which I could not explain, and to-night I freely 
admit that the points which are perfectly clear 
to me are vastly fewer than those which remain 
to be investigated. 

You are incredulous as to there being any- 
thing abstruse or difficult to understand in the 
subject of human locomotion. “ Anybody can 
stand; a very Hottentot can walk about; and 
the beasts themselves get over the earth after 
their fashion, occasionally even upon two legs 
like ourselves.” Very true, but no one has 
heard a gorilla, or a bear, or an ostrich lecture 
upon the subject of bipedal progression; yet 
they employ it constantly or upon occasion ; 
we all see and hear perfectly well; so does the 
most degraded savage, even better than our- 
selves; and yet, at the present time, the most 
learned physiologists are in doubt respecting 
the exact nature and functions of certain struc- 
tures in the eye and the ear; every child knows 
a mosquito, and no very profound erudition is 
required in order to be bitten by one; but how 
few of us have any idea of the complicated 
apparatus by which our skin is pierced, the 





* In a course of lectures upon Hands and Fect of the 
Mammalia, Jan. and Feb., 1870. 





blood withdrawn, and poison instilled into our 
veins: and finally, wise as we think ourselves, 
big as we are now, and firm as we are upon our 
legs, there was a time when, as our parents will 
testify, we could not even stand upright; and 
we have gained the power to stand, to walk, 
and to run, only by long practice, at the ex- 
pense of much time and many hard knocks. 

Dr. Holmes says: “ Walking is a perpetual 
falling with a perpetual self-recovery. It is a 
most complex, violent, and perilous operation, 
which we divest of its extreme danger only 
by continual practice from a very early period 
of life. We find how complex it is when we 
attempt to analyze it. We learn how violent 
it is when we walk against a post or a door in 
the dark. We discover how dangerous it is 
when we slip or trip and come down, perhaps 
breaking or dislocating our limbs, or overlook 
the last step of a flight of stairs, and discover 
with what headlong violence we have been 
hurling ourselves forward.” Of the complex- 
ity of walking there can be no doubt, and I 
am convinced that if any ten now before me 
should undertake to come forward now into 
my place, and tell all the rest how they stand 
and how they walk, they would in the first 
place offer you as many contradictory expla- 
nations of the phenomenon, and if any one un- 
dertook to give the lecture over again he would 
contradict himself as flatly as I did when I de- 
livered it for the second time. Now, granting 
all this, it is certain that I am not here to say 
everything that is or can be known respecting 
human locomotion. 

HOW WE STAND UPRIGHT. 

Whatever be the mental and sviritual dis- 
tinctions between man and beast, there is no 
doubt that the human body differs less from 
the body of a gorilla than this does from some 
of the lowest monkeys ; the gorilla even stands 
upon its feet and “apes” mankind. But 
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neither it nor any other ape or beast whatever 
stands erect like man; for in none of them are 
the head, trunk, and legs so arranged as to be 
balanced one above the other in the same plane. 
This is the case in man alone. The human 
body is a perpendicular col- 
umn composed of several seg- 
ments which are accurately 
balanced upon each other. 
The head rests upon the spine 
in such a way that it tends to 
fall forward when we are 
asleep, rather than backward ; 
but with all animals the jaws 
are so large and the point of 
attachment of the head to the 
spine is so far back that there 
is no balance whatever, and 
the weight of head requires 
large muscles in the neck; 
that we have no such mus- 
cles is evident when we get 
upon “ all-fours,” for then the 
effort to keep the head raised, 
or in the position of a quadru- 
ped, is very fatiguing. In the 
gorilla, again, the spinal col- 
umn itself forms but a single 
curve from the skull to the 
pelvis ; but with man, it forms 
several curves, which com- 
pensate each other, and so be- 
comes an elastic rod to lessen 
the jar in walking, while yet 

Fia. 1.—Diagram ¢he place of attachment to the 
pete nat price hip bones is just under the 
the position of the Point supporting the head. 
joints; the darker The hips themselves are so 
lines represent the jnclined forward that the 
pe ag rnd ga whole trunk is balanced upon 
e * the heads of the thigh benes, 
and the legs, instead of being bent, as with 
most animals, are fully extended, so that hip, 
knee, and ankle joints all lie nearly in the 
game plane, and the weight of the whole body 
comes upen the key-stone of an arch formed 
by the heel behind and the ball of the foot in 
front. 

But a flexible column, such as has been de- 
scribed, with its heaviest parts above the middle 
of its length, would at once collapse and fall 
to the ground unless supported in some way ; 
and so we find that on all sides the segments 
of the legs and of the head and spine are 
braced by muscles, which are in a state of con- 
stant though unconscious contraction, so as to 
maintain us in the erect position, while their 
power is so great, especially of those forming 














the buttocks, as to enable us to stand upon one 
foot and bend the body and leg, while support- 
ing a heavy weight. 

Now all this has been often and well de- 
scribed, and I have spoken of it here partly to 
introduce the less perfectly understood subjects 
which follow, but chiefly to call attention to 
the fact that while many animals stand upon 
two legs, and may even approximate the erect 
position, yet man alone assumes it naturally 
and perfectly, his whole frame being adapted 
for it in a way not elsewhere seen. There is 
great significance in the erect position of man, 
for though it may differ but little from a slight- 
ly inclined position, yet the difference is like 
that which separates the “just right” from 
the “ nearly so,” and causes the human body to 
point straight upward, while 
the fishes are horizontal and 
the other vertebrates seem to 
be striving in vain to raise 
their heads away from the 
earth heavenward. This 
being man’s prerogative, and 
emblematic of his high ori- 
gin and destiny, how strange 
that human beings should, 
even in sport, much less as 
a serious pursuit, train them- 
selves to assume an attitude 
which is precisely that of 
the apes, in the so-called 
“Grecian bend,” which, I 
am happy to see, is gradu- 
ally disappearing from re- 
spectable society. The head abet gy 
is disfigured by a ponder- yet keeping his cen- 
ous chignon, which is com- ter of gravity over 
parable to the filthy masses the point of support 
of hair long cultivated by oe a8 ef Ge 
some low African tribes; to : 
balance this unnatural weight, the head and 
body are tilted forward; one bad bend de- 
mands another, so the knees are bent and the 
heels raised, and the latter are propped up 
by those instruments of torture and disfig- 
urement, high-heeled boots. The total result 
is an attitude which is as completely that of 
the orang-outang as the human body is able to 
assume; but no ape has ever been known to 
adopt a “ bustle” in order to call still further 
attention to those parts of the body which his 
organization has caused to project. If the 
theory of derivation be true, then the arti- 
ficial Grecian bend of the fashionable nine- 
teenth century is a “reversion” tothe natural 
monkey bends of our ancient ape-like progen- 
itors, 





Fie. 2. — Diagram 
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HOW WE WALK. 

In walking, the trunk and head are the weight 
to be carried; the legs have the power, and this 
power is exerted upon the feet, which form ful- 
era and levers, in connection with the floor or 
the earth; but we shall find that the body is 
not a dead weight, but elastic and alive, mov- 
ing slightly in the direction needed to maintain 
the balance of the whole; so, too, the legs are 
not merely muscles, they are also a considerable 
weight, and adapt themselves to the surface 
over which we are moving; and finally, al- 
though the feet are chiefly mechanical instru- 
ments, acted upon by muscles which arise high- 
er up upon the legs, yet they have muscles of 
their own which strengthen the arch under the 
instep already described and give to all their 
movements a peculiar grace which is seen in 
no other creature ; the apes have a much short- 
er heel, and the dactyls (toes) are so much 
longer and curved, that they can not plant the 
whole sole flat upon the earth, but only the 
outer border; moreover, their primus (or great 
toe) is much shorter than ours and stands out 
from the side of the foot like a thumb, so that 
it can not, like ours, receive the weight of the 
body and aid.in the spring for the next step; 
the bear’s pes, it is true is “ plantigrade,” like 
that of man, but the heel is short, the primus 
is shorter than the other dactyls, and the whole 
bony structure is so unlike that of the human 
foot, that instead of rising at the heel and 
springing from the toes, it is raised altogether, 
and put down again with a “ flop,” which is 
very much like the ungainly step of the negro 
minstrels. 

Much more might be said on the peculiar 
structure and action of the human foot, which 
is a most interesting and useful part of the 
body, although much less is thought of it than 
of the hand; it is generally concealed from 
view, and the toes are the only parts of the 
body which have been thrown into disuse and 
seriously injured by civilization; we ridicule 
the Chinese for the distortion of their feet, yet 
our fashionable bootmakers are quite as guilty, 
since they abhor the natural form of the foot, 
and decide upon the proper shape of their 
wares with very little reference to the parts to 
be covered by them; the narrow sole, the in- 
bent great toe, and the elevated heel are not a 
whit less ridiculous and injurious than the com- 
pressed foreheads of the Flathead Indians. 

A good, general definition of walking has 
been already quoted. The body is allowed to 
fall forward upon one leg, the other leg swing- 
ing forward like a pendulum, and planted at 





some distance in advance; this process being 
repeated for every step, the “leg-pendulum” 
of a short man swings of course more rapidly 
than that of a tall one; in the words of Dr. 
Holmes, “ Commodore Nutt is to M. Bihin, in 
this respect, as a little, fast-ticking mantle clock 
is to an old-fashioned, solemn-ticking, up- 
right timepiece.” 

The same author makes the following state- 
ment: That a man is shorter while walking 
than while standing; and as the explanation 
of this fact involves most of the things I have 
to say, I will endeavor to show why it is so. 

But first, is it a fact? There is a time when 
we rise upon the foot, and when one would 
expect the height to be increased. In proof 
that Dr. Holmes is right, we have, first, the 
evidence of ladies, who say that a skirt which 
does not reach the ground while standing, may 
sweep the ground while walking; and second, 
the experiment which I now try, of walking 
rapidly, with the eyes shut, under a rod which 
just touches the top of the head while stand- 
ing under it; in order that this experiment 
shall be satisfactory, however, the following 
conditions must be observed: The rod must 
be steady and horizontal; the person walking 
under it should have no idea of its exact loca- 
tion, and should walk in a natural manner, 
neither “ducking” nor throwing the head 
back, as one is inclined to do when passing un- 
der anything; a little brush, filled with paint 
and set into a cork pinned to the crown of a 
hat so as just to touch the rod while standing, 
will never touch it while walking under, if the 
above conditions are observed. 

Granting the fact, how shall we account for 
it? 

First, we must distinguish between the length 
of the body and its height. 

The. length of the body is the distance be- 
tween two parallel but not necessarily horizon- 
tal planes, coinciding respectively with the 
two extremes of the body, the vertex and the 
soles. This length will be greater or lesser, 
according to the state of the respiratory organs, 
as I show by experiment; if the short arm of 
a lever be placed upon the head while the 
lungs are empty, the other arm will fall as soon 
as a breath is taken in; in part, this explains 
why a wrathful man looks taller, since he is 
generally holding a full breath. 

This length will also vary according to the 
attitude of the body; for the different segments 
of the spine (vertebra) are separated by elastic 
cushions of fibro-cartilage, which are Ccompress- 
ed by the body’s weight while in the erect po- 
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sition, but extend themselves when we lie 
down. This also is easily shown by experi- 
ment: A rule is fastened to a board, and the 
difference in the height of a man while standing 
up and while lying down upon it is at once in- 
dicated by a sliding piece, like that of a shoe- 
maker’s rule. This experiment is more strik- 
ing if some weights are held in the hands 
while standing. The compression of the in- 
tervertebral cartilages accounts for the familiar 
fact, that we are shorter at night than in the 
morning; and also for the stunting of young 
persons who are overworked, or obliged to 
carry great weights. Finally, the length of 
the body as a whole, varies with the position of 
the head, trunk, and legs, or that of the seg- 
ments of the legs, as is easily shown by experi- 
ment: If we stand under the short arm of the 
lever already mentioned, any inclination of 
the head in any direction will allow the long 
arm to rise; so will any bending of the trunk 
itself, or of the trunk at the hips, or of the 
thighs at the knees; the same result follows 
when standing upon one leg, for then the op- 
posite side of the body is unsupported and 
sinks a little, while the middle of the body 
swings toward the supported side, so that trunk 
and leg are not in a straight line, but form an 
open angle at the hip. 

That the whole body must be shorter when 

any of its parts are bent upon each other can 
also be proved by geometry. A straight line 
measures the shortest distance between any 
two points; when the body is erect and the 
legs straight, it coincides with a straight line, 
but when it or any of its parts are deflected, 
then it departs from the straight line and be- 
comes part of a curved and therefore longer 
line, and as a part is less than a whole, the body 
is then shorter than before. 
’ So much for the length of the body ; its height 
is the distance between two paralle: and hori- 
zontal planes, coinciding as before, with the 
vertex and the soles; in other words, the 
height of the body is measured upon a vertical 
line, while the length may be measured by any 
line ; and, moreover, the height may be varied 
without a change in length, as when the body 
is inclined as a whole in any direction, yet pre- 
serves its erect position so far as regards its 
different segments; this of course could only 
occur while the body is supported by a board 
or other unyielding surface, but it proves the 
theoretical distinction between length and 
height. 

Practically, the height of the body is affect- 
ed by whatever varies the length, so that we 





reach the following conclusion: A man is at 
his average height in the middle of the day 
with the lungs moderately distended, when 
standing erect with both feet flat upon the 
earth and the trunk and limbs in the same ver- 
tical plane; his height is greater in the morn- 
ing, and after a full inspiration, and when the 
feet are extended upon the leg; his height is 
less at night, after a complete expiration, when 
out of the perpendicular, or when any two 
segments of the trunk, head, or legs are flexed 
upon each other. 

Now, the time of day and the state of the 
lungs have no direct connection with locomo- 
tion, so that in the endeavor to account for the 
decrease of height while walking, we have to 
consider only the deflections from the perpen- 
dicular straight line which may occur during 
locomotion. 

The most constant of these is the forward 
inclination of the trunk from the hips, in order 
to allow the weight of the body to aid in over- 
coming the resistance offered by the air, just as 
a rod carried upon the finger must be inclined 
in order to prevent the air from carrying it 
backward. 

This inclination of the trunk may be hardly 
noticeable, as in slow walking; but when the 
speed is increased, the resistance of the air is 
much greater, and it has been found that in 
rapid walking the trunk inclines forward at an 
angle of fifteen to eighteen degrees.* Of 
course it is possible to walk and even run with 
the trunk nearly erect, but in that case the re- 
sistance of the air must be overcome by mus- 
cular effort, just as a rod must be held very 
firmly in the hand in order to be carried for- 
ward in a vertical position. 

As has been already shown, the forward in- 
clination of the trunk, since it is a deflection 
of the whole body from a perpendicular straight 
line, tends to lessen the height while walking, 
other things being equal. 

The second deflection from the perpendicu- 
lar is the lateral inclination of the trunk from ° 
the hips during all parts of a step in which the 
body is supported by a single leg. The cen- 
ter of gravity of the trunk lies between the 
hips, and a line dropped from it must always 
come inside the points of support; while stand- 
ing upon both feet, this line will come between 
them, but when supported wholly or in part 
upon one foot, the center of gravity must be so 
shifted as to be over that foot, the whole body 
swings over toward the side of the supporting 
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leg; but in order to preserve the balance, the 
trunk is not kept in the same line with that leg 
but remains nearly erect, and so forms an open 
angle with the leg. According to the proposi- 
tion already given, this must lessen the height 
at all parts of the step excepting when the body 
is equally supported upon both feet, that is, in 
every position excepting the “rest,” and the 
“heel,” which will presently be described. 

The movements of the legs themselves dur- 
ing walking are much less simple and easy of 
description, as any one may learn for himself 
by trying to follow his own movements and to 
describe them. At any rate, I have found no 
satisfactory account of them in books, and am 
far from convinced that the one I shall now 
give is correct in all respects; for in order to 
explain the decrease of the height during walk- 
ing, we must not only know how each leg 
moves by itself, but also observe the coinci- 
dence in the movements of the two legs; and 
every one knows how difficult it is to watch 
two people carefully at the same time. 

There are two methods of studying the vari- 
ous positions assumed by the legs during loco- 
motion ; the first is by means of the “ instanta- 
neous photographs.” In the article already 
referred to, Dr. Holmes reproduces four such 
figures, showing several points very clearly, 
namely : the length of the stride in rapid walk- 
ing, the planting of the heel of the advancing 
foot, and the great elevation of the other heel 
just before that foot leaves the ground. But 
excellent and well-chosen as are these figures, 
they are insufficient for our purpose; chiefly 
because the same foot can not be traced in its 
progress from the beginning to the end of the 
step, and because the several figures do not 
agree in height and attitude. I selected fifteen 
figures or groups from several hundred such 
stereographs, and had them enlarged by pho- 
tography upon a single card; they illustrate the 
points above mentioned, and also the rapidity 
with which one foot swings by the other, since 
in some cases the lower part of the swinging 
leg is nearly invisible. Still, I found it impos- 
sible to so arrange these figures as to show all 
the subdivisions of a single step with the same 
foot. 

The other plan adopted is as follows: Hav- 
ing titst carefully practiced and studied the 
various movements which occur while walking, 
and ascertained which are the most easily 
recognized positions, I mounted a table, and, 
by aid of a supporting rod, assumed these po- 
sitions, and remained in each of them long 
enough to allow the artist to make these dia- 





grams.* To these positions I have given names 
for convenience of description and reference; 
but it should here be stated that it is quite pos- 
sible that they have been christened already 
by some German authors of papers on human 
locomotion in Miller’s Archiv fir Anatomie, 
which I have not yet been able to read in 
detail. 

The position of “rest” (fig, 3), is that in 
which both feet rest flat upon the earth, the 
one perhaps a little in advance of the other; 
we are then at our greatest normal height; and 
in my own case, this is thirteen-eighths of an 
inch greater than the least height reached in 
the course of the step. The next position is 
called “ready” (fig. 4), because the body is 
swinging off to the left so as to be supported 
chiefly by the left leg, and the knee is bent 
slightly in readiness for the succeeding moye- 
ment; the deflection from the perpendicular in 
this position diminished my height three-eighths 
of an inch, so that it was only ten-eighths of an 
inch greater than the least height. The next po- 
sition is taken when the body is swung still far- 
ther to the left, the right knee more bent and 
the foot just raised from the ground so as to 
swing clear in the next movement; in this 
“raise” position (fig. 5) the height is still fur- 
ther decreased by two-eighths of an inch, so 
that it is just an inch above the least height. 
In the next position (fig. 6) the body is allowed 
to fall forward, and a spring is at the same time 
given by the foot, the heel of which rises from 
the ground; but although this, other things 
being equal, would tend to increase the height, 
yet so decided is the “ fall” that, in my own 
case, the height was diminished three-eighths 
of an inch; but as this “fall” or “spring” po- 
sition is not a real “ position,” but a continuous 
movement of the whole body, the exact de- 
crease in height will vary from its becinning 
to its close in the next position. In this (fig. 7), 
the heel of the advancing foot comes to the 
ground, while the heel is still further raised, so 
that the body rests upon the heel of one foot 
and the toes of the other; and although the 
trunk is now nearly erect, and the elevation of 
the heel and toe tends to increase the height, 
yet the separation of the legs lowers the body 
another five-eighths of an inch, and the height 
is least (0) in this the “ heel” position. 

In the next, or “sole” position (fig. 8), the 
heel rises still further, and the body is carried 
forward by the continued spring from the fvot, 
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8 the sole comes flat to the ground, and the ; by the side of the right in the “ready” po- 

A height is increased by five-eighths of an inch; | sition, and then comes the “ rest,” in which the 

- it would be even more increased but for the | greatest height is attained. But if another step 

y commencing deflection of the trunk toward the | is to be taken, then the swing is succeeded by 

n right; in the next or “ toe” position (fig. 9) the | the “ fall” or “spring” from the right foot (fig. 

- leg comes more nearly into a vertical plane | 12), and then comes the “heel” position, as be- 

n above the fvot, but inclined to the right, while | fore) fig. 13), the body being suppo1 ted by the 
the heel rises until the whole sole falls bick- | left heel and right toe. 
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THE GRADIGRAPH. 
Taking now a piece of chalk and holding it 
steadily against the blackboard, I take a single 


ward, and only the foe touches the ground; the | 
height is here increased by one or two eighths of 

an inch, and in the next or “ swing” position 

(figs. 10 and 11) it rises to eight-eighths, or just | step forward and stup at the “heel” position ; 
an inch above the lowest point, this being, in | the chalk has made a downward curve; con- 
fact, the same position as that already described tinuing the step and coming to the “rest” po- 
as the “ raise” or “swing” (fig. 5). If we mean | sition, the chalk makes a corresponding up- 
to close the step here, the left foot is planted | ward curve reaching the level from which it 
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started; in this way, the length of the step is 
indicated both by the length of the curve and 
by the difference between the highest and low- 
est points. At the same time, as may be seen 
by observing a person walking, from behind, 
and as has been already proved by our experi- 
ments, the head oscillates from side to side in 
each step; but each lateral curve is equal to 
two vertical curves, because, during a single 
step with the right foot, for instance, the head 
has swung off to the right side ‘and remains 
there, while it has not only sunk to its lowest 
point but risen again to the highest; so that 
half of a lateral curve is equal to a whole ver- 
tical curve, and in a series of these, one lateral 
curve is equal to two vertical curves, as already 
said. 





Fig. 14.—The “ Gradigraph,” or “Step Recorder,” seen 
from the side. 


While making these experiments, it occurred 
to me that a simple instrument might be devis- 
ed which should register the lateral and verti- 
cal curves at the same time in such a way as to 
enable us to compare and study them. After 
various trials, which I will not here enume- 
rate, the “ gradigraph,” or “step recorder,” be- 
came the instrument which will now be used. 

It consists of two tin cylinders, one inch and 
a half in diameter, so attached to a frame of 





iron wire as to point forward at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, the upper one in a vertical, 
the Power one in a horizontal plane, and to the 
right. The lower and inner ends of the cylin- 
ders are closed; in each runs a hard wood pis- 
ton upon a spiral spring. Each piston projects 
about four inches from its cylinder, and carries 
in its outer end a crayon of charcoal. For use, 
the frame is strapped firmly upon the back, so 
that the upper piston projects a few inches 
above the head, and the lateral piston a few 
inches beyond the right shoulder; the wearer 
then takes position beneath one board and at the 
side of another, so arranged that the crayons 
are in the center of the boards, and the upper 
piston is forced about two inches downward 
to enable the crayon to remain in contact with 
the upper board during the lowest position of 
the step; the wearer now steps forward in as 
natural a manner as possible, merely taking 
care to keep the lateral crayon in contact with 
the board. A series of vertical and lateral 
curves will be described, which, if faint, may 
be traced over with the charcoal. If the upper 
board is now let down so as to rest obliquely 
just above the lower board, these curves ap- 
pear as seen in fig. 15. 

The above curves do not indicate the exact 
amount of either lateral or vertical oscillation ; 
for, beyond the figures already given, I have 
not been able to make what may be called the 
quantitative analysis of human locomotion. 
The curves are somewhat exaggerated to facil- 
itate comparison. 

In comparing the curves produced by the 
gradigraph, it must be borne in mind that the 
upper series are lateral while the lower are cer- 
tical. Although we can not show them other- 
wise than upon the same surface, it will be 
noted, Ist. That each upper curve is equal to 
two lower curves. 2d. That the upper series 
are represented as lateral oscillations with re- 
spect to the dotted line A A, while the lower 
curves simply rise and fall with respect to the 
dotted line B B. 3d. That the extremes of 
departure of the upper curved line from the 
line A A coincide with the extreme elevations 
of the vertical line toward the line BB. 4th, 
That the points of intersection of the upper 
line with the line A A, coincide with the ex- 
treme depressions of the lower line from the 
line BB. 5th. That while each entire upper 
curve equals two lower curves, each lower 
curve coincides in Jength with so much of an 
upper curve as lies upon the same side of the 
line A A, so that X X is equal to Y Y. 6th. 
That ai cach end of each curved line is a 
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short, straight line at a right angle to the lines 
AA and BB. 

Now, to state the same facts in connection 
with the movements of the body. The lower 
series represents the rise and fall of any part 
of the trunk, say the shoulder, from which the 
lateral barrel of the gradigraph projects. In 
the position of “rest” this point will have its 
greater elevation ; but in preparing to take a 
step forward, the lateral swing of the body in- 
to the positions “ready” and “raise,” causes 
this point to fall five-eichths of an inch (more or 


finally, having again reached the point O, if the 
position of “rest” is to be taken, the head 
comes back suddenly and without advancing - 
to the point A. 

Of course, the length of both lateral and ver- 
tical curves will depend upon the length of the 
step, and so will the depth of the vertical curves ; 
but the degree of lateral oscillation of the head, 
as indicated by the upper series, depends not 
upon the length of the step directly, but upon 
the height of the individual, and also upon his 





width ; for, in order to preserve the center of 
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less). When the advancing foot has been 
planted and the position of “heel” is taken, 
the height is least; but then the body begins to 
rise upon the advanced foot until the “ swing” 
position is reached, in which the height is the 
same as in the “raise” position, in which the 
real step began. Then another step is taken 
with the other foot, the body sinking and rising 
as before. Then the third step is taken with 
the same foot as the first, and an indefinite 
serics of similar curves would be formed, until 
we come to the “rest” position, when the body 
rises to the height which it had when starting. 
Each of these vertical curves measures a sfep, 
that is, the space traversed by the trunk and 
head in passing from the “swing” position up- 
on one fvot to the same position upon the 
‘other; and this step is also the distance between 
the heel of one foot and the toe of the other in 
the “heel” position. 

The upper series of curves represents the lat- 
eral oscillations of the head in respect to a line 
connecting with its positions when at rest. In 
preparing to take a step, the body swings off 
toward the side of the supporting leg. as shown 
in figs. 8, 4, and 11, and the head begins to ad- 
vance, therefore, not from A, but from O; by 
the time the “ heel” position is taken, with the 
advancing foot planted at a point under P, the 
head has moved back to the line A—A, but 
leaves it again and reaches P, while the body is 
advancing to the swing position in readiness 
for another step; then it again crosses the line 
A A at X, and describes a second curve, X—X; 


gravity over the point of support, of two men 
equal in width, the taller will oscillate the 
more; and of two men equal in height, the 
wider will oscillate the more. But there are 
also individual peculiarities of gait which may 
not depend upon either of the above condi- 
tions, and which would be merely indicated by 
a trial with the gradigraph. 

This instrument is evidently capable of much 
improvement in detail, which I hope some time 
to make, but I am convinced that even now it 
shows more clearly than has been heretofore, 
the relation of the lateral and vertical oscilla- 
tions to each other, and the extent of each in 
the gaits of different persons; it may even be 
possible to give it such accuracy as to enable 
us to discriminate between the gaits of differ- 
ent nationalities as readily as we can now be- 
tween those of the short and the tall man, bo- 
tween the natural, unaffected walk and the ab- 
surd “ stage strut,” which gives the most exten- 
sive lateral and vertical oscillations from the 
straight line. 

The difference between the step and the pace 
is made evident by the curves produced by the 
gradigraph; each short curve is a step, for it 
measures the distance between the two feet in 
the heel position, and also the distance which 
the head and trunk traverse from the “rest” 
of one foot to the “ rest” of the other ; but each 
long curve measures a pace, or two steps, being 
the distance between the points where the same 
foot is raised and planted again; likewise the 
distance traversed by the head and trunk from 
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the rest of one fuot to the rest of the same 
foot, after two steps have been taken. If a 
man’s step, then, is twenty-eight inches, his 
pace is fifty-six inches. 

Besides the forward movement of the body 
in walking, and the lateral and vertical oscilla- 
tions already described, there is a fourth move- 
ment, consisting of a partial revolution of the 
trunk upon its own axis during the “swing” 
position, when the trunk is supported by one 
leg; the whole trunk is faced a little to the 
opposite side; the shoulder and hip of the sup- 
porting side are thrown a little in advance of 
those of the opposite side, as becomes still more 
apparent when a pole is strapped across the 
shoulders; this partial revolution of the body 
probably occurs with all, during natural walk- 
ing; although it is in part contracted by the 
alternate swing of the arms, the left going for- 
ward with the right Jeg, and so generating a 
force in the opposite direction; with large per- 
sons it becomes more apparent; an exaggera- 
tion of this same movement, generally accom- 
panies the “Grecian bend” already mentioned, 
and the “ bustle” then receives a motion which 
is aptly described by the German word 
“schwanzen,” applicable, properly, only to the 
wagzle of the tails of monkeys and other beasts. 
If our comparisons seem odious, they are just, 
and even lack some of the features which 
would yet more distinctly indicate the source 
of all these fashionable abominations among 
the demi-monde, 

I have already mentioned the alternation of 
the swing of the arm with that of the leg of 
the same side, or, in other words, the coinci- 
dent forward swing of the left arm and the 
right leg, and of the right arm and the left leg; 
it is worth noting that this diagonal movement 
of the arms and legs is precisely what occurs 
in the trotting of a quadruped, where the right 
hind leg and the left front leg are moved to- 
gether forward and backward. 

This brings us to a very curious matter, 
which is summed up by Dr. Holmes as fol- 
lows: One side of the body tends to outwalk the 
other side; that is,a person never goes in a 
perfectly straight line for any distance, but al- 
ways turns to one side or the other, and at last 
describes a circle and returns to a point not 
far from where he started. Many such cases 
are on record, but I have not been able to learn 
to which side the turn was made; the Hon. 
John Stanton Gould informs me that he has 
frequeutly been lost in the woods, and thinks 
he turned without exception from right to left ; 
that is if he started to go due north he would 





deflect toward the west; he also mentioned 
a‘case of wandering in a circle by convicts 
who escaped from Clinton Prison in this 
State, and referred me for further information 
to Mr. Ransom Cook, who was for a long time 
connected with the prison, and who has writ- 
ten me as follows respecting that case : 

“The two convicts escaped from the prison 
about the middle of the day ; they started north 
upon arun, intending to go to Canada; they said 
they ran almost continually, until almost dark, 
when they found themselves near the prison 
yard, about fifty rods farther south than their 
starting point, while they had thought they 
were continually going north. They did not 
know in which direction they had turned, but 
it must have been quite abruptly, to bring them 
back upon nearly the exact spot which they 
had left. I have been told by G. W. Beekwith, 
Esq., a lawyer of Pittsburg, that it was a re- 
ceived opinion among hunters and woodsmen 
that lost persons traveled in a circle, turning to 
the left.” 

Now, this is very interesting, but not quite 
conclusive, and 1 would be very glad to bave 
the experience of any persons who have been 
lost and have traveled in a circle; the experi- 
ment might even be tried by letting a man, un- 
prejudiced, walk blindfold over a great plain 
covered with a light snow. I have tried an 
experiment upon a very small scale in a room 
forty feet long, trying to walk along a seam of 
the carpet with my eyes shut; in nine cases 
out of ten I found my deflection to be to the 
right ; and although I by no means regard such 
a trial as satisfactory, the result certainly ac- 
cords with some facts already ascertained ; for 
the greater propelling power of the right foot 
would cause the whole body to revolve more 
toward the right, and so turn the person toward 
the right, instead of the left side. 

In this connection may be, mentioned two 
facts which seem at first to contradict each 
other: the first is, that, as a rule, the left leg is 
used for supporting the body, while the kick is 
delivered with the right, indicating the greater 
power of that foot; the other is, that in march- 
ing, the time is marked by “ left,” “ left,” “ left,” 
spoken at the moment the left foot is swung for- 
ward to be planted in advance; and this would 
indicate that the left is the more important foot 
in walking, but not really ; for although the left 
foot takes the step, the spring which deter- 
mines the length and force of that step or move- 
ment is given by the right, and it is said that 
in some cases a careful measurement of the 
steps shows that the impulse given by the right 
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foot carries the left foot an inch or two farther 
than the right foot is in turn propelled by the 
left. 

HOW WE RUN. 

Between the walk and the run three differ- 
ences will suggest themsclves: 

1. Running is faster than walking. 

2. In running, the body is more inclined for- 
ward. 

8. There is a greater spring in running. 

But although these distinctions generally ex- 
ist, they are not essential; for (1.) You may 
waik much faster than you may run, although 
you can run the faster. (2.) You may walk 
with the body bent forward, and you may run 
with the body nearly erect. (3.) You may 
spring more, und so rise higher, in walking than 
in running. 

There is, however, one difference between 
walking and running, which is less apparent, 
but is realiy the only essential difference. It is, 
that at every period of the step in walking 
some part of one or both feet is upon the 
ground ; the body is always supported; but in 
running, there is a moment when the body is 
wholly unsupported, when both feet are off the 
ground. 

Now let us note the movements in running. 
We may start from a standing position upon 
the flat of one or both feet; but after once start- 
ing, the heels rarely, if ever, touch the ground, 
and the ball of the foot both receives the weight 
and makes the spring. After starting, too, 
there seems to be only two real stages instead 
of five: one when the right foot is springing 
and the left is swinging forward; the other 
when the left is still in the air and the right al- 
so has left the earth; then the left comes down 





and makes the spring, while the right swings 
forward in its turn. The result is, that at one 
instant the body is supported by the ball of one 
foot, at the other instant by nothing at all; 
and this constitutes the main and essential dif- 
ference between walking and running. Some 
figures of the appearance of the feet in walk- 
ing and running I have given in “ Bird, Beast, 
and Fish,” Harper's Magazine for November 
and December, 1869, and January and Febru- 
ary, 1870. But the careful reader will observe 
that the descriptions are not the same as here 
given, and will be convinced that I am right in 
supposing still better ones will be given here- 
after. 

There are several other modes of human Io- 
comotion. We may hop upon one foot, or 
jump upon two: we may alsoleap upon two, 
but in leaping, the two feet are not together as 
in jumping; and, finally, we may vault from 
one or both feet, aided by one or both hance, 
Springing, bounding, and skipping are varieties 
of leaping, according to the relative height and 
length of the*movement. 

But our time has expired. I do not pretend 
to tell you all that is known, much less all that 
may some day be learned upon the subject of 
human locomotion; and although I hope to 
have made some points clearer than they were 
before, I am so little satisfied with my own ex- 
planation, that I am willing you should remain 
convinced of but one thing, that the most com- 
mon actions of the body require careful atten- 
tion; and that no branch of natural history, 
however minute, can ever be followed to the 
end; we may tire of it, and lose our hold of it; 
our successors may find in it more than we, 
but God alone knows all the fruit it may Lear. 
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WHAT WE INHERIT. 





SUBSCRIBER writes despairingly rel- 

ative to the sins of the parents being 
visited on their children of the third and 
fourth generation, as alluded to in a statisti- 
cal paragraph published in the June number 
of the JournaL, page 397. This subscriber, 
a lady, doubtless, complains that on account 
of the bad habits of her forefathers she is 
rendered miserable. 

The law of hereditary transmission is one 
of the most fixed and uniform. Effects fol- 
low causes; otherwise, who could live an 
hour on the earth with any degree of safety 





or security? When we sow wheat we do not 
expect barley, nor do we expect to gather 
figs of thistles, or thistles of fig-trees, __ 
Our correspondent is evidently clear-head- 
ed, intelligent, but morbid in her sentimental 
impressions, She has inherited her intelli- 
gence, and should be thankful for it; she has 
inherited her morbid state of mind, and is 
not to blame for it; and will not be held so. 
What there is that she rejoices in, she has in- 
herited from ancestry, and the best gifts per- 
taining to any of the human race have beer 
as much the legitimate inheritance of con 
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ditions which produced such gifts, as are the 
misfortunes which people inherit. Moreover, 
this law, well understood, ought to lead peo- 
ple to correctness of life and habit. Some 
must suffer from the wrongs and evils of pa- 
rental habit; and tens of thousands are bless- 
ed and rejoice, ignorantly, perhaps, in the 
best of qualities and faculties which have 
come to them through self-denial and the 
earnest effort of a virtuous and intelligent 
parentage. Nay, more; men can improve 
themselves by proper care. They can guard 
against the evils of parental taint, and main- 
tain tolerable health to a good age. If one 
finds he has a fiery temper, inherited, he is 
not to blame for its possession; he is sim- 





ply to blame for its perversion and abuse. 
If he has but one talent in any respect, he is 
bound to use that one talent, and he shall 
have the proper reward. If he have five tal- 
ents, his responsibility is equal to his posses- 
sion, and he must use it accordingly. Let 
our friend be thankful for what she is, and 
when she remembers the mercies by which 
she is surrounded, rejoice in them, not for- 
getting that when the life that gleams and 
glows in the realm of the great Beyond,— 
when the curtain of time shall be lifted, and 
the soul permitted, without clog or hindrance, 
to go forward to perfection, she may then 
have qualities that shall give hes wings, and 


those whom she now envies, may lave occa- 
sion to look up to her. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, 





HAVE CHILDREN NO RIGHTS? 


TO THE HUMANE SOCIETY THAT IS TO BE. 


INCE the abolition of slavery and the es- 

tablishment of a society for the “ Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals,” the call for the 
further extension of human sympathy seems 
practically to have ceased. In consideration 
thereof I hereby announce my intention to 
petition Government to establish a protective 
htmanity association, in which the interests of 
humun children shall be included, so that their 
claim to a peaceable possession of at least a 
moiety of the world’s great common, without 
being tortued by the vicious class that seems 
to control mostly the premises. There has 
been much writing and speaking and some 
legislation upon man’s rights, women’s rights, 
and cattle’s rights, but children seem not to be 
included in any of the programmes of these 
movements of progress. 

Why don’t somebody declare himself a can- 
didate for the Presidency, with the plank of 
“Children’s Rights” running all the way 
through his platform? He would be the man 
for whom I would take territory to canvass. 
The Declaration of Independence informs us 
that “all men” are entitled to “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” and I infer that 
‘t means women and children as well as men. 
Jow, I declare that I can have no pursuit of 





happiness so long as my nerves are unstrung 
and my soul horror-stricken by a view of scenes 
like those I am about to describe. Read it, hu- 
manitarians, and get ready to sign my petition. 

Leaving the cars at C——, my traveling com- 
panion and myself procured a carriage and set 
out for B——, a small town ten miles distant. 
Our route lay through a sparsely settled prairie, 
and the roads being very muddy in conse- 
quence of the recent heavy rains, our progress 
was slow and difficult. We had proceeded 
about two miles when one of our carriage 
wheels gave evidence of approaching dissolu- 
tion, and upon examination was found unfit 
for further journeying. My companion left me 
in possession of the reins and proceeded to a 
house a little way ahead in search of another 
vehicle. Returning soon after, he said, “ Our 
only hope is to return this to the livery sta- 
ble and get enother. I will try to take the 
concern back, and do you go to that house and 
wait till I come for you; and permit me to ex- 
press the wish that nothing may occur to mar 
the felicity which will offer itself in the con- 
templation of the surroundings of that beauti- 
ful prairie home.” 

This last expression was uttered in a man- 
ner bitterly sarcastic, and as I had known him 
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to form correct conclusions from momentary 
glimpses of men and things, I walked leisurely 
toward the house with no very pleasing antici- 
pations of the hours to be passed there in wait- 
ing. It was indeed a “ beautiful prairie home.” 
Small groves dotted the premises in various 
directions; the residence was large and well 
designed; the yard tastefully laid out and 
adorned with shrubs and flowers. As I stepped 
upon the first flag-stone of the front walk I 
could not refrain from exclaiming, “ Beautiful! 
beautiful !” 

A tall, spare lady, about thirty-five years of 
age, met me at the hall door and led the way 
toa parlor. She had a fair complexion, golden, 
almost red, hair, nose inclining to sharpness, 
lips as thin as a wafer, and large, cold, pene- 
trating bluish eyes. After a few moments’ 
conversation, which evinced culture and re- 
finement on the part of the lady, she politely 
excused herself on account of domestic duties ; 
hoped I would “amuse myself with books and 
papers, and pass the time as agreeably as pos- 
sible,” and withdrew. I sat by an open win- 
dow inhaling the fragrance of roses and mign- 
onette, and listening to the bird-music in the 
firs. I saw the bees loading themselves with 
pollen from a shrub near the window; a rab- 
bit stood up and fixed his keen eye upon a bed 
of pansies, as if debating the propriety of din- 
ing on them in preference to clover. Two 
butterflies alighted upon a large white rose— 
a beautiful foreground upon which to contrast 
their violet and orange plumage; a gopher ran 
from ambush in a clump of iris and entered his 
subterranean home under the edge of the front 
walk ; a humming-bird thrust its beak far down 
the calyx of a spangled lily, and then flirted 
coquettishly among its charming neighbors, 
too nectarine in its tastes to remain long a guest 
of either. Just here a new feature presented 
itself in this panorama of beauty—a sweet child 
of perhaps eighteen months came trotting down 
the walk and stopped before the spangled lily ; 
out went one tiny hand and carefully touched 
the delicate petals; an expression of perfect 
loveliness rested upon its face, while its lips 
were uitering an infant tribute to beauty quite 
unintelligible to myself. Then the hand was 
withdrawn, and clasping all save one finger was 
again extended to stroke the velvet finish of 
those petals, oh, so carefully! What a scene 
for the inspiration of an artist! But it changed 
quickly. The eyes were looking in the direc- 
tion of the walk leading to the rear part of the 
dwelling, and the beautiful expression became 
displaced by one of fear and suffering. Did 





you ever see a vulture swoop down upon a 
dove? an eagle upon a young lamb? If so, 
then you have some idea of what I saw. A 
hand clutched that little arm, and the next in- 
stant the child had passed fom my view. I 
heard a shriek resounding from the back porch, 
and then I heard that unmistakable sound 
caused by a blow of the flat hand upon naked 
flesh ; down, down, down, at least ten times in 
succession, driven by an angry spirit, a crucl 
spirit, a devilish spirit, came a mother’s hand 
upon the naked, quivering flesh of her guileless 
infant—till its shrieks were stifled, till its sobs 
were hushed, till it became mute through fear 
and torture. Oh, Heaven! how the scalding 
blood hurried to my brain! How the electrie 
darts sped through every nerve and fiber of my 
frame! How the devil of Combativeness rose 
lion-like within me! I could have crushed 
that hand under my heel at that instant with 
as little remorse as I would have trod on the 
head of a venomous reptile. A few moments 
before and I had been peacefully contemplat- 
ing a scene of surpassing beauty and happiness 
—what had taken the heaven out of my soul 
and supplied its antitype instead ? 

I had made the circuit of the hall rapidly 
several times within a few minutes. I seated 
myself again at the window and began a re- 
view. There were still the birds and the bees 
and the butterflies. A fine Newfoundland lay 
in the clover where I had seen the rabbit, and 
the gopher came out of his house and went 
foraging. Birds, beasts, and insects reveling 
among beauty,—but oh, Father in heaven, a 
little child put to torture for touching a lily! 
I smothered upon my lips the angry words 
which my soul dictated, and looking out upon 
the lawn saw a child of about five years dart 
from behind a screen of evergreens and run 
toward the house. He stopped when a few 
yards distant and turned his face toward a man 
whom I now saw hastily approaching. The 
child clasped its hands nervously, and screamed 
in piteous tones, “Oh, I am ’fraid my pa will 
whip me—oh, so hard!” The man, or demon, 
had a small riding-whip, a rawhide, in his 
hand. The boy was dressed in thin cotton. 
The demon drew the whip at arm’s length, and 
I heard the first stroke, followed by a shriek 
vf, “Oh, papa! please don’t—please don’t, 
papa!” Isprang away from the window and 
rushed out of the hall, down the walk, looked 
up the street and invoked the return of my 
companion. Was I in pandemonium? The 
sky was dun with clouds; the air was blue with 
smoke; I wondered if it was brimstone. The 
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sun was nearly down, and I waited half an 
hour, but saw no carriage approaching. I re- 
turned to the house, and we sat down to sup- 
per. We—the master, bland and social—the 
mistress, all smiles and agreeable—two hired 
men, and a servant girl, but not a child was in 
sight. When the servant brought lights into 
the parlor the little boy came with her. I en- 
gaged him in conversation, seated him by my 
side, put my arm around him, and saw his 
beautiful melancholy eyes look trustingly into 
my own. An hour later and the family were 
assembled for prayers. The infant sat straight 
and silent in its chair near its mother; the boy 
sat by me. The father read the tenth Psalm. 
Oh, how I wanted to read to them about Christ 
and little children! Then he prayed for God 
to send down Dlessings, “ spiritual and tempo- 
ral;”—I wanted to pray Him to send down 
fever and ague, rheumatism, and paralysis, till 
there should not be one right arm left with 
the strength to strike a child. 

Morning came, and so did my carriage. As 
we journeyed onward, my companion asked, 
“How have you been entertained ?” 

“First tell me what caused you to make the 
remark you did while leaving me yesterday,” I 
replied. He answered, “ When I was going up 
to that house yesterday, I saw a little boy that 
ought to have worn a blessed, happy face, but 
instead, it was sad and pitiable in the extreme. 
When I reached the house I saw its mother, a 





you would not stay in that house an hour be- 
fore something would occur to wound your ex- 
treme sensitiveness.” 

“How did you know she was such a wo- 
man?” I hastily inquired. 

“T read it in her face and bearing,” he re- 
plied. He did read it, but by what power he 
read such truth I can not tell. I would give 
years of labor for that power, whatever it is, 
for it would warn me and save me from the 
experience of many an unpleasant incidént. I 
have related only the occurrences of one after- 
noon. I have seen hundreds of similar in- 
stances of varied shades and types. It would 
take years to tell of all that I have suffered in 
consequence of the abominable practice of 
beating and torturing babes. 

And now, oh, ye rulers and legislators, re- 
formers and agitators, against the extension of 
all further “ Bills of Rights” I protest, till there 
shall be some guarantee that children’s rights 
are at least equal to those of pigs and lambs. 

Not many years ago a father whipped a 
child to death, and was sentenced to serve two 
years in a penitentiary. If he had stolen a 
horse he would have been sent for a longer 
term. Before we have any further extension 
of territory or Christianity; before Cuba or 
San Domingo is annexed, or more missionaries 
are sent to China, let this American nation 
take measures to extend civilization among our 
Christian fathers and mothers who put to the 


passionate, deceitful, cruel woman, and I knew ' torture their own children. , oe 
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‘ HUNTING A SERVANT. 


{The following sketch is an interesting one. 
We have had some personal experiences in back 
lanes and up creaking stairways of almost precisely 
the same character, and doubtless many of our 
housekeeping readers will recognize their own 
“hunts for help” as their eyes glance down the 
columns. Perhapssome friend of the “help” side, 
however, would like to read a lecture from the 
practical experience of that side. If so, let us 
have it; but it must be interesting. ] 


Y wife is a delicate little woman. She 

was esteemed a great beauty when I 
married her. Her mother told meif I would 
preserve the roses in her cheeks, I must be 
very tender of Ler and shield her from too 
much care. For that reason I have always 
advocated the dismissal of servants who were 
not absolutely perfect. One morning last week 
Jane omitted to put the large spoons on the 





table, and the cruets were entirely empty. I 
took the matter in hand, as a good, kind, 
considerate, thoughtful husband should, and 
spoke sharply to the girl. She undertook 
to answer me back, and I sent her straight 
out of the house. 

“That is the way to do it,” I said. 
one girl doesn’t suit, try another.” 

“ But, my dear, Jane was a good servant in 
most respects.” 

“That is what you say of them all. I tell 
you, and have told you repeatedly, that it is 
just as easy to get those who are right alto- 
gether. You are too gentle a mistress, and 
your servants impose upon you. If I had 
charge of the house they would have to toc 
the mark. Iam tired of secing you so over- 
shadowed with household affairs. Even now 


“ If 
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there are wrinkles settling in your forehead, 
as if you were forty-five instead of twenty- 
seven.” 

“Ah! the wrinkles date far back of Jane’s 
forgetfulness, I am not sure but they have 
been produced by the frequency of my visits 
to intelligence offices. I thought the last time 
I went to one that my hair would turn white 
before I got away.” 

“Why don’t you follow up some of those 
girls who advertise in the Union? My moth- 
er used to, and was very successful,’ I con- 
tinued. 

“Thave, ascore of times. I got Delia from 
an advertisement—the one who sat down on 
the baby, thinking he was the rag-bag—and 
Alice, who stole all my best towels; and Julia, 
who would take her beaus into the parlor 
every time we were out in the evening; and I 
don’t know how many more. I have come to 
the conclusion, that when a servant is neat 
and honest, it is best to overlook trifling short- 
comings. If my husband was just a little 
more patient, I think I could manage very 
well. Iam worn out with servant-hunting.” 

“Servant-hunting! Ishould think it would 
be a pleasure. I can’t imagine anything so 
dreadful about it.” 

“Suppose you try it. I really do not feel 
well enough to make the effort; I had rather 
do my own work for a month.” 

My wife did not usually speak with so much 
earnestness, and it surprised me. Besides, 
she looked pale, and, as I said before, I am a 
model of husbands. 

It was a pleasant morning. I had enough 
to do, but, then, I might as well be hindered 


._ half an hour to oblige my wife, as to waste so 


much time smoking after lunch. 

“T will, darling. Lie down and rest your- 
self, or read the papers. Take no more 
thought about the matter; and now, good- 
morning.” 

I kissed her, and went on my way. I 
bought a daily paper at a stand on the corner. 
Glancing at the list of “ Situations Wanted,” 
Tsmiled at the absurd idea of putting up with 
incompetent servants when such an army was 
in the field. Iselected two numbers which I 
thought would suit. They each contained 
three figures, and, of course, were some dis- 
tanee away across the avenues. It was not 
an inviting looking neighborhood, and the 





building into which I entered was far from 
prepossessing. I knocked at the first door on 
the first floor. A fat, red-faced woman left 
the wash-tub and opened it. 

“Did a girl advertise from here for a place 
this morning ?” 

“Not as I knows on. May-be it is in the 
back room.” 

I knocked at the next door. It was opened 
by a little girl of nine or ten, barefooted and 
ragged, and her mouth full of baked potato. 
Four other children of various sizes came 
running to look at me. 

“Ts your mother in?” I inquired. 

“ No.” 

“Ts there a girl here who wants a place?” 

“ No.” 

“Do you know whether there is one in the 
building ?” 

“ No.” 

“ May-be it is up stairs!” screamed an old 
crone from a bed in the corner of the room, 
as I took out the paper to see if I had not 
mistaken the number. : 

I ascended a narrow staircase, and passed 
along a dark, gloomy corridor. I knocked at 
a door, and repeated my inquiries to a yellow, 
sickly-looking woman with a babe in her arms. 
She knew nothing of any such advertisement, 
but it might be in the next room. At the 
next room they thought that perhaps it was 
up stairs. So I was handed along from one 
to another until I reached the fifth floor. 
There I gained the extraordinary informa- 
tion that it was probably in the back yard, 
Reaching the ground floor in safety, I pro- 
ceeded to the rear, where there was a three- 
story house on the same lot, with a space of 
only about ten feet between. An old man 
sat on the pavement smoking. 

“ How many families are there in the build- 
ing?” I asked. 

He cogitated a moment before he replied : 

“ Twelve, sir.” 

It was true! The hall ran through the 
center of the building, making four rooms on 
each floor, and each room contained a family. 
One man, a shoemaker, had a wife and seven 
children. I visited every room before I found 
the one the girl had advertised from. It was 
the most respectable-looking one of the lot, 
and the occupant was a young, tidy, well-dress- 
ed woman. My spirits rose like foam, and 
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went down as quickly. The girl herself 
had not come yet. I wheeled very abruptly 
and hurried to the sidewalk. Ugly words 
rose to my lips, but I did not speak them. I 
wondered if Effie had ever visited such an 
abode. Taking out the paper again I read: 

“No, 138 West Street—a young girl 
who understands her business, and is neat 
and obliging.” 

It was only two blocks off. This time I 
was fortunate enough to hit the right room 
at the first knock. The girl herself opened 
the door. Her manner was a little forbid- 
ding. I fancy she belonged to the snapping- 
turtle order. Nothing daunted, however, I 
explained my business. 

“* How many be’s there in your family, sir?” 
she asked, as she surveyed me from head to 
foot. I dressed well, as a general rule; but it 
was a windy day, and I was in the part of the 
city where the streets were not watered, 
consequently the damsel before me could 
not make up her mind on the instant whether 
I would answer for a mastcr or not. I gave 
her the number she would be expected to serve. 
“ Do there be a carpet on the girl’s room ?” 

“Yes. Now please inform me if you know 
how to take care of the whole upper part of 
the house and dining-room, and will do it 
well?” 

“Do there be any fires to make?” 

“ One or two, I think.” 

“TI guess the place wouldn't suit me. I 
never makes fires. Boys always does them 
where I lives.” 

I was again afloat. I didn’t fold and put 
my newspaper in my pocket any more. I 
read as I walked. According to my printed 
information, the most desirable person for me 
to visit was a “smart, capable, willing girl,” 
in the neighborhood of Myrtle Avenue. Quite 
a stretch from the west part of the city, but 
I went. It was a five-story tenement house 
again. I gave a dirty boy a quarter to run 
up stairs and make inquiries for me, and he 
never came back to report. Near the third 
landing I found the maiden. She was stay- 
ing with a “ friend,” in a little room twelve 
by fourteen. The “friend” was a dealer in 
old clothes, and was just sorting over a cargo. 
The smart, capable, willing girl had seen 
sixty-five summers, and her hair was as white 
as snow. She was sitting with her fect in a 








pail of water, trying to cure corns, so she said, 
I left. 

I was getting slightly out of temper when I 
reached the sidewalk. A dog harnessed into 
a small cart obstructed the way. [ raised 
my foot and removed the whole establishment 
into the street. After that I felt better. 
Turning again for comfort to the paper, I 
found “situation wanted” by several in the 
immediate vicinity, and I rendered unto all 
the light of my countenance. One girl had 
just “engaged.” Another did not like to 
go where they did not keep a “full set of 
help.” A third seemed qualified for our 
purpose, but her cousin was dead, and she 
could not come fora week. The fourth didn’t 
like our location. The fifth made very point- 
ed inquiries about the number of girls we had 
during the last year, and then declined en- 
gaging where they changed help so often 
The sixth didn’t ever “ negoshumate” with a 
gentleman; “the madame must come herself.” 
The seventh wanted too many privi'eges, and 
had lost her front teeth. 

The eighth asked my name and place of 
business, but never having heard of me be 
fore, very drily remarked that “ she only lived 
with the first families.” The ninth was a 
fair-haired, blue-eyed German, who was not 
only willing, but exceedingly anxious to un- 
dertake anything. She promised to go to my 
wife in the course of an hour, and I, thor- 
oughly disgusted with this world, and partic- 
ularly the portion of it which I had just ex- 
plored, looked at my watch and found it was 
two o’clock P.M. 

When I reached home, at the usual dinner 
hour, Effie met me, smiling. 

“Did the new girl come?” I inquired. 

“No, I haven’t seen any.” 

I did not give vent to my pent-up emo- 
tions; I only played thé sympathizing hus- 
band, and, somewhat crestfallen, started on 
another tour of the same nature the next 
morning. 

Without confessing it to Effie, ¢ determin- 
ed to save time and try the intelligence office. 
A polite clerk at the entrance stopped me and 
registered my name, then I passed into the 
main room. A clerk sitting by a table num- 
bered me and gave me a card. I was to take 
a seat correspondingly numbered. The room 
was filled with ladies talking to servants, and 
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all sorts of persons hurrying hither and thither. 
A clerk spoke through a tube and called for 
chambermaid and waitress for number twelve. 

In the course of ten minutes a tall, greasy- 
locking Irish girl came toward me. 

“Tf you are sent to speak to me,” I said, 
“go back and tell them you won’t suit. Let 
another come as quickly as possible.” 

Instead of obeying, she dropped into the 
ehair near by. 

“Won't suit, ch? What ails me?” 

“ You are not neatly clad.” 

“Oh, that stuff on my dress is nothing, it 
will come out with a little sponging.” 

I stalked across the room, and advised the 
young man in attendance to send a decent 
girl to me in short order. I conferred with 
six before I gave my address, and sent one to 
my wife. This little performance occupied 
an hour and a half, and my office work 
crowded me the rest of the day. I dined 
down town. Having lost my key, I rung the 
bell of my own door about half-past nine. 
The discarded Jane admitted me. 

“Effie, how is this?” I asked, before tak- 
ing a chair. 

“Oh, nothing extraordinary. The girl you 
sent came. She seemed perfectly satisfied 





with the place, but in the course of an hour 
we heard the lower door slam, and saw her 
running down the street. Toward evening 
Jane came for her money, and not having 
enough by me, I detained her until you 
should come in. She went to work of her 
own accord, has put the house in order, and 
assisted me in every way possible.” 

“ Keep her, if she will stay. I will promise 
never to complain of anything hereafter short 
of hair-pins in the gravy. A dish-cloth or 
two in the soup will be a trifling grievance 
compared with what I have been through in 
the last thirty-eight hours. And, Effie, say 
to your lady friends, that if their husbands 
are too exacting in little things, and meddle 
in domestic matters where it would be more 
sensible for them to mind their own business, 
you know of a remedy.” 

I have always been a model; I am now the 
most docile of husbands. And it pays. Ef- 
fie looks five years younger, and the servants 
no longer creep around the house in constant 
fear of my making discoveries to their disad- 
vantage. A few words of well-timed com- 
mendation have cured Jane of her chief fault, 
and since I have seriously thought about it, 
I believe her to be a most excellent servant. 


—~ — 406 


LOVE’S VICTORY. 


Waar saw the Lady Adelé that made her so suddenly 
start, 

That caused her eyelids to tremble, and drew her white 
hand to her heart ? 

She saw in her elegant mirror a beautiful form, and a 
face 

The truest, most lovely expression of womanly beauty 

; and grace ; 

The brown hair so daintily braided, just shading the 

forehead eo fair, 

And features that never an artist had language to tell 
one how rare. 

But this? She had seen it so often, she knew all her 
beanty by heart,— 

'Twas not just the lovely reflection that caused the fair 
lady to start. 

Not this,—it was something far sae : the brown eyes 
that looked in her own 

Wore filled with a pitiful yearning that. fell on her heart 
like a moan. 

‘Twas a cry from the wronged love within her, the pure 
love her lips had denied, 

That she with her own hands all trembling had laid on 
the altar of pride. 

A moment before, just a moment, her white lips had 
epoken the lie,— 

“Go, now! for I uever can love you, not more than a 
friend lovee, Good-bye.” 





And then with a firm step and stately the lady passed in 
at her door, 

And there in her elegant mirror confronted the look that 
she wore. 

A sharp blow at first benumbs one when quickly and 
ekillfully dealt ; 

Till the wound is examined a little, the danger and pain 
are unfelt ; 

The Lady Adelé was skillful, had gracefully wielded the 
knife ; 

Her own words, which she found (it was cruel) had 
struck to the roots of her life. 

“Come back!" ah, the tone of beseeching! Forgot 
were her wealth and her pride,— 

Forgot all the train of ries weltors that often had been at 
her side. ’ 

All things were toegotinems ‘the yearning, the hunger, 
the thirst, and the pain, 

For the true love her lips had rejected, her heart must 
now cafifor in vain, 

**Come back !™- ikea brooklet’s sad murmur, or leaves 
by the moaning wind stirred, 

Like the low, restlese :chirp of the cricket, or flutter of 
some wounded bird; 

Still fainter the words were repeated, still fainter again 
they were said, 

Till the face of the beautiful lady had oe like the face 
of the dead. 
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The Lady Adclé had fainted, was ill, but the cause no 
one knew. 

Was she hurt ?—had she fallen?—how ill? and so the 
conjecturing grew. 

No word from the still form gave answer as slowly the 
long hours passed by, 

Till the thought in the sad watchers’ faces was spoken 
at last, ‘** Will she die?” 

Will she die? Adelé, the lovely, the gifted, the beautiful 
one? 

Whose will was a law to the many, whose wish, only ut- 
tered, was done? 

The bell tolled the hour of the daybreak, the dreary 
night-watch was near spent, 

When across the pale cheeks of the sleeper a crimson 
flush came and then went; 

And the lips with no scorn now were parted, pronounc- 
ing no cheerless good-bye, 

But breathing the tender petition, “ Oh, Roland, come 
back, or I die!” 


And who was this Roland? a noble, who dared thus so 
proudly to stand 

In the presence of Lady Adelé, and claim as his due her 
fair hand ? 

A noble, most truly, if manhood made nobles, not title 
and dower; 

A prince, the most royal of princes, if worth were a 
crown and not power, 

But only a poor unknown artist when measured by name 
and by gold, 

Yet conscious of being possessor of riches too great to 
be told; 

Of wealth not unworthy her notice, he honored all wom- 
en above, 

He hrought to the Lady Adelé the gift of a true man’s 
best love. 

And she t- ah! a woman's perversenese, she answered 
him calmly the while; 

In her soul raged 4 tumult of passion, and death eves 
lurked in her smi. 

And Roland ?—had he lingered near her to see if per- 
chance in her pride 

She had only been cold, had relented, would summon 
him back to her side; 

Not so; with her last word he left her, rode straight 
from the city away, 

And many a league lay between them, Adelé and him, 
the next day. 


* Ah, fool!” in his angnish he murmured, “ ah, fool! to 
believe the wild dream 

That truth can be found in a woman, though noble and 
pure she may reem. 

Farewell to the beautiful vision! farewell to the lovely 
disguise ! 

Farewell to the sweet, sweet enchantment that wakens 
so brightly, then dies! 

To work now. Tl paint me a goddess, an image of 
love's fair ideal, 

To worship.—but on her pure beauty shall linger no 
breath of the real. 

And not like Pygmalion'’s statue, the vision to life 
would I wake, 

For then “‘twould be cold, hard, and heartless,—a wom- 
an; ‘twere sinful to make.” 

In his mad zeal he toiled on untiring; a lovelier form 
never frew 

"Neath the hand of an artist than this one that Roland 
had brought inte view ; 





But feature and form were unnoticed ; a spirit within 
had wrought ; 

Inspired was the power of each hand-stroke, nor con- 
trolled by his will nor his thoughts, 

Till the vision of beauty was finished, the goddess he 
worshiped was there, 

With the gold in her hair like the sunlight, a look in her 
eyes like a prayer. 

One glance at the wondrous creation, one look at the 
eyes’ mute appeal, 

And Roland was kneeling before them, and sobbing the 
one word “ Adele!” 


The last light of day was descending in silence on tur- 
ret and roof, 

When there came from the street to the castle the sound 
of a horse's eharp hoof ; 

And later, a moment, the rider descended with haste to 
the ground, 

Then paused at the broad, open doorway, looked quickly 
and eagerly ‘round ; 

Till lec by a mastering impulse, crossed swiftly the rich 
eovered floor, 

And lingered in reverent silence at Lady Adelé’s own 
door. 

His name? was he dreaming ? the accents, sweet, tender, 
and clear. 

Like manna from heaven descending, now greeted his 
listening ear,— 

“Oh, Roland! if you were a beggar, the poorest of all 
in the street, 

And I wore the crown of a kingdom, I still would kneel 
down at your feet!” 


Crowns of gold and of power may vanish, the proudest 
of kingdoms may fall, 
But Love will be monarch forever, forever the strongest 


of all. HOPE ARLINGTON, 
——_0o——_—_—__ 

THE TRUE COMPANIONSHIP OF 
MARRIAGE. 


BY REY. GEORGE 8. WEAVER. 


HEN man came up from the solitudes 

of matter, and was animated with a 
spiritual existence, his Maker saw and declared 
it was “ not good for him to de alone.” In his 
bosom’s depths were crystal tides of great affeo- 
tions, which were the fountains of a vast race 
of immortal beings and powers, and the open- 
ing sourees of innumerable joys and virtues. 
Upon these reposing affections a quickening 
influence was breathed by the Maker divine; 
but breathed through the medium or instru- 
mentality of woman, a being kindred with man 
in every spiritual power and grace; a being 
diviner than he in tenderness, but needing the 
shelter of his guardian arm; holier than he in 
worship, but delighted with his power over 
surrounding existences to make them subserv- 
ient to their mutual good ; intenser than he in 
love and in every refined sentiment, but com- 
paratively powerless without the stimulus of 
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his strong confidence and the light of his com- 
manding brow. With her to quicken him he 
is reverent and tender, strong in virtue, and 
sublime in sentiment. With him to inspire 
her, she is mighty in reserved power and all- 
unconquerable in the majesty and might of her 
affections. Regarded separately, they are but 
unfinished halves of the sentient creation; 
viewed together, tliey are the completed glory 
of moral intelligence. Moving separately, they 
are weak, fearful, uninspired, fickle, and unre- 
liable. Acting together, they are strong, brave, 
inspired with a reliability, readiness, and force 
of activity, apparently superhuman in their 
results. Separate, they waste their powers in 
the cheerless solitudes of retired thought. 
Together, they animate the earth with their 
stirring presence, and people it with the human 
world of glad life and glorious power. No, it 
was not good for man to be alone, and so his 
Maker gave him a companion. A companion 
is a kindred being, a congenial spirit, who can 
respond to every spiritual call, and supply 
every inherent need. Man’s companion is a 
being who inwardiy knows his wants before 
they are expressed, anticipates his joys and 
sorrows, and with reciprocal sympathy goes to 
dwell in and satisfy his interior being, as sun- 
shine flows into the opening flower to gild it 
with beauty and enrich it with fragrance. 
There is something divinely beautiful in true 
companionship. To see two beings of kindred 
mold walking hand in hand and heart in heart; 
kindling in each other’s bosoms the glowing 
fires of affection, sentiments, worship, and 
thought; studying together the beautiful earth 
and glowing heavens, and rising and rejoicing 
in mutual admiration at what they see and 
learn; experiencing together the joys and sor- 
rows, trials and discipline, of life, with a mutual 
trust and gladdenirg and sustaining confidence ; 
reposing together in the Eden of reciprocal 
love, with hearts melted in one, and feelings 
quick answering to feelings in holy and joyous 
response, and kneeling together in confiding 
and childlike devotion in worship of the Father 
Almighty, swelling with warm and mutual love 
and adoration of the Great Spirit-Fountain of 
all they see, feel, and enjoy, is indeed a sight 
to behold with eyes tearful in joy and gratitude. 
Such is true companionship. It is a blending 
of two kindred souls, like the mingling of two 
mountain streams, to part no more forever, but 
to flow on through all scense and seasons with 
one movement, one purpose, and one experi- 
ence. What before was two, now becomes one. 
What before was divided, is now united. What 





before were hemispheres circling in separate 
and jarring scenes, now are a golden globe 
with a new and congenial circuit around the 
sun of mutual love. The grand idea of com- 
panionship is unity. And companionship is 
perfect just in the degree that unity is secured. 
This unity may extend to every faculty of the 
soul, to every sentiment of the mind, every 
desire of the heart, and every experience of life. 
When it does, it is a full and complete unity, 
and constitutes a perfect companionship. A 
companionship wisely entered into, and appre- 
ciatingly lived, is productive of a »rofound and 
peaceful joy, sweeter, holier, and more blessed 
than words can tell. It charms the whole soul 
with the meed of full satisfaction, and pours 
through all the interior avenues the aroma of re- 
freshing sweetness. And while it charms and 
satisfies, it inspires to action, and awakens a 
chaste and pure ambition forevery good. Sucha 
companionship is not a fiction of heated fancy, 
or an unreal vision existing only in the Elysian 
chambers of the imagination. It is a solid and 
beautiful reality which accords with the best 
experience of nearly all companions. Who 
has not enjoyed seasons of an all-pervading 
congeniality, of a fullness of union, supremely 
elevating and blessed, which gave a realization 
of more than fancy had ever pictured or hope 
had ever dared to crave? These occasional 
sunny-leaves of full unity are but real and joy- 
ful pictures of what every-day companionship 
should be, and would be were the era of Chris- 
tian love established in all, or in companions’ 
hearts. Such is the natural adaptedness of 
men and women to each other, that, with ordi- 
nary attention to the congeniality and fitness 
in the choice of companions, their lives must 
furnish many pictures of deep conjugal felicity 
and blessedness, pictures which are radiant of 
virtue and joy, and which are the copies in 
conjugal life to be every day imitated. Mar- 
riage is a divine institution. God presided at 
the first marriage altar, and performed the 
solemn rite of indissoluble union. He more 
than gave it his sanction. He ordained it. He 
instituted its relations. He opened the silver 
fountain of affection, and wove from its spray 
the mysterious but tenacious cord of love that 
binds two willing hearts in one. Marriage, 
then, i3 a religious institution, has its origin 
and sanction in the source of religion, and 
should be so regarded. God, we are told, is 
love; and it is but reasonable to snppose that 
he would establish between his children a rela- 
tion desigicd to inspire universal and eternal 
love. 


- 
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NEW YORK, 
SEPTEMBER, 1871. 
SOCIAL REFORM. 
WHERE IT SHOULD BEGIN. 
on 

HE composition of American society 

is such that it is essential there should 
ve a method vigorously applied by the 
constituted authorities for the assimilation 
and harmonizing of its multifarious ele- 
meuts. This country has not been “the 
haven for the oppressed of all nations” 
in words merely, but it has been and is 
practically so. Hither for many years 
the lower strata of European peoples 
have flocked and found a warm welcome, 
and opportunities for usefulness have 
been afforded those who were willing to 
work. Our nation has profited greatly 
from the steady tide of immigration that 
has poured into her ports, for a large 
proportion of the immigrants who have 
made the United States their home is 
made up of the industridhs and frugal, 
and they with their strong arms and 
willing hearts have contributed to our 
substantial growth. 

But a large proportion also of those 
who have left the Old World for the 
New is made up of the ignorant, im- 
provident, shiftless, idle, and dishonest, 
who seek in America a wider sphere for 
airing their worthless characteristics, 
and if possible make capital of them. 
Very many of this class are expatriated 
villains who had become too well known 
to the police authorities in their own 
country to pursue their criminal avoca- 








tions longer with any desirable success, 
Such as wuese are foremost in organized 
schemes of robbery and plunder. That 
the influence of these degraded foreign- 
ers is baneful to our unsettled society, 
especially in the larger cities where they 
chiefly find an abode, does not admit of 
question, and moves all those who have 
the welfare of their fellow-countrymen 
at heart to seek some method for coun- 
teracting it. 

In this case, that system which shall 
neutralize the infectious influences of 
criminal or corrupt associations will tend 
to improve the moral tone of society in 
general, and therefore will operate as a 
department of education. In men who 
live vicious and degraded lives we dis- 
‘ern a loss of cerebral balance, the ani- 
mal organs—the propensities — having 
obtained the ascendency over the moral 
and intellectual nature. The question 
of their redemption then resolves itself 
into some method of training and disci- 
pline which shall restore the cerebral 
balance. 

A writer has said, “Education which 
prevents crime is vastly cheaper than 
penal law which meets and punishes it ; 
and even when that education has been 
in the first instance neglected, its benefi- 
cial effects may be-realized by elevating 
the debased and restoring the harmony 
of a distorted character.” The diffusion 
of the means of mental instruction 
through our common schools is one grand 
instrumentality for redeeming society, 
and coercive measures should be pru- 
dently applied so that all youth shall 
receive their meed of benefit. 

The nature of American institutions 
demands that all American citizens shall 
be intelligent, otherwise the great prin- 
ciples crystallized in these ‘nstitutions 
can not find a true fruition. We all 
should understand the spirit, constitu- 
tion, and object of our government to 
give that government its fullest exercise. 
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Only education in full sympathy with 
the principles of our government can im- 
part the requisite intelligence; and in 
educating the youth we strike at the 
root of social and political corruption. 
Intelligence naturally tends to an im- 
proved moral condition, for in accord- 
ance with the development of the facul- 
ties of the intellect and of the higher 
sentiments, the mind becomes more able 
to discern what is wisest and best in 
life; it can thus the more clearly appre- 
ciate the unhappy results of vice, and so 
shape its course as to secure the aim 
which men have in common, happiness. 
Education, therefore, furnishes the best 
preventive of crime, and its thorough 
application in the management of pris- 
ens, houses of correction, penitentiaries, 
ete., can not be too much urged. Wher- 
ever the experiment has been tried, of 
developing and training the faculties of 
the intellect and furnishing food for the 
higher sentiments, as, for instance, in the 
Indiana House of Refuge, the results 
have been most encouraging. 





In the education of criminals a system- 
atic cultivation of the moral organs is, 
in fact, the primary requisite; because 
when they have attained a vigorous ac- 
tivity, their influence upon the propensi- 
ties is a controlling one, and a true re- 
form has been brought about, which ac- 
quires more and more a permanent mental 
state with the improvement of the in- 
tellectual faculties, 

We believe that there is something in 
the very atmosphere of America which 
promotes a higher mental tone in her cit- 
izens, but this atmosphere, as in the case 
of the naturalization of foreigners, is not 
sufficient to modify the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of the ignorant and de- 
based; we must give them the means for 
educating themselves, Nay,if we would 
have all who partake with us of. the 
privileges of our great and glorious na- 
tionality worthy of them, and if we 
would give to our free institutions the 
highest character and a positive perpe- 
tuity, we must compel the ignorant and 
vile to be educated. 


——- 0% 


GIVE US GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
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N the August number of the Pure- 
NOLoGIcAL JouRNAL allusion was 
made to the necessity of securing com- 
petent men for offices of public trust, if 
we would maintain an honorable position 
among the nations of the world, and es- 
pecially if we would have our laws ad- 
ministered with discretion and fidelity. 
We alluded to the corruption which was 
creeping in upon matters political, and 
the inevitable and deplorable consequen- 
ces which must ensue if the civil admin- 
istration became perverted from its orig- 
inal and normal aim. 

On the 12th of July a riot occurred 
in New York, of a very serious nature, 
the details of which have furnished 
material for the use and comment of 





daily and weekly newspapers for more 
than a month. It is a fact, that notwith- 
standing the avowed purpose of the mu- 
nicipal authorities to suppress any un- 
seemly or riotous act by the employment 
of armed soldiers in conjunction with the 
usual guardians of the city, the police, 
and notwithstanding that soldiers in 
considerable force were drawn up in the 
open streets in accordance with official 
instructions, yet riotous acts, deeds of 
sanguinary violence, were committed by 
the mob in the very face of these precau- 
tionary measures. The terrible punish- 
ment which followed those acts, and the 
speedy dispersion of the mob, leaving the 
guardians of law and order masters of 
the situation, are matters of record. In 
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this sanguinary affair we discern one of 
the outgrowths of political demoraliza- 
tion, It was not so much an exhibition 
of ignorance, bigotry, class or racial 
antipathy in themselves, as it was a bold 
manifestation of partisanship and munic- 
ipal degradation, That mob represented 
the sort of human material which have 
obtained in a great measure the control 
of the government of our metropolitan 
city; and the outbreak was a powerful 
admonition of what worse things might 
be expected should the intelligent and 
better class of its citizens suffer such a 
state of things to continue. 

Under proper direction, with men of 
energy, honest purposes, and kind hearts 
in office, the men who showed so much 
malevolence and brutality on the 12th 
of July would be found working in har- 
mony with the better interests of the 
community; but under the influence of 
base, selfish, whisky-drinking politicians 
and officials, who through a pretense of 
law appropriate for their own use the 
possessions and rights of the public, they 
become the dread of the peaceful citizen. 
So long as the city is controlled by such 
incompetent and dishonest men, explo- 
sions like that which has just occurred 
will now and then arouse the attention 
of good citizens, and unless some effort 
is made to stem the current of corruption, 
matters will have proceeded so far that 
the community will be entirely at the 
merey of the ignorant, bigoted, and 
brutal. 

It seems clear enough that after so 
emphatic a warning, those who have any 
claim to the honorable title of good 
citizens, not only the residents of New 
York, but of the country at large, should 
bestir themselves, and seriously set about 
the performance of their political duties. 
If every man of intelligence and consci- 
entious regard for the right should put 
his shoulder to the wheel, there would be 
a change soon apparent in the adminis- 





tration of public affairs. “Rings” and 
cliques would ceass to pervert the ends 
of law and justice ; and if they continued 
to exist at all, it would be in the dark 
alleys, and among the men whose stained 
characters render them objects of re- 
proach and contempt to the honest. 

If parties are necessary to our nation’s 
political life, why can not a party be 
formed whose leaders as well as the rank 
and file shall be men of stanch integrity, 
who shall aim to make this country what 
its founders intended it should be, the 
land of freedom, truth, and justice. 

It is certain that if earnest and power- 
ful endeavors are not made to put the 
right men in the right places, and a 
higher and purer tone given to our po- 
litical affairs, a sad condition will ere 
long overtake American society, a con- 
dition ripe tor violent faction, revolution, 
anarchy. From which kind Heaven de- 
fend! 

SLIPSHOD, OR RUNNING DOWN AT 
THE HEEL. 


HOES without counters or stiffening, when 
carelessly worn, are apt to jut over and 
soon run down, and thus present a most un- 
tidy and unsightly appearance. Did it ever 
occur to the reader that there is a striking re- 
semblance between old slipshod shoes and cer- 
tain characters? Such likeness may be seen in 
many careless persons we meet. They are no 
less slipshod and careless in morals and in 
their habits than in the way they wear their 
shoes. Easily tempted to go astray, they can 
not—or do not—say No when they ought. 
They yield first to one little temptation, telling 
a wrong story, then to another to cover that up, 
and so go on from bad to worse till their moral 
sensibilities are blunted, and like a poor old 
shoe, are run down at the heel. There is no 
stiffening in them, They do not stand up to 
right and duty, but go shuffling along, going 
lower and lower, and at length fetching up in a 
poor-house, asylum, or prison. 
Young men begin or take their first steps in 
a slipshod life by neglecting daily devotions; by 
disobedience; by violating parental authority ; 
by selfishly appropriating to themselves that 
which belongs equally to others. Greediness, 
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gluttony, dishonesty, eye-service, deception, 
smoking, chewing, or drinking “on the sly,” 
—all these things lead directly to “running 
down at the heel.” 

How to Keer Ur.—Dress the feet, body, 
and mind with proper care; keep the shoes 
properly tied; step squarely; have a plan for 
every day, and work, stucy, or play according 
to it. Be prompt in rising, washing, and in 
dressing ; it is much easier than to drag along; 
be on hand at breakfast; if not first, do not be 
always last at the table or at prayers. Then, 
being ready for the duties or pleasures of the 
day, go about the same with alacrity, and be 
sure to “finish what you begin.” Application 
is an indispensable element of success. Guard 
against ill temper, impatience, and cultivate 
self-control. Be not diverted by others. Ask 





God's blessing on your work or your play, and 
you will not “run down at the heel.” Being 
on the right track in the line of duty and use- 
fulness, you will “rise and shine,” and become 
what your Maker intended you to be, a godly, 
manly man. Oh, the human wrecks we meet 
on every hand! How sad! how pitiful! yet 
nine in ten, if not all, could have done better; 
could have escaped the rocks by resisting temp- 
tations, self-indulgence, indolence, and dissipa- 
tion. Our faculties grow by use. They degen- 
erate or remain latent by disuse, and they per- 
mit us to fall and “run down at the heel” by 
wrong use or perversion. Oh, that each could 
see and realize the certain doom that awaits 
transgressors! May God put it into the hearts 
of us all to so live that we may in all respects 
be useful to our fellows and acceptable to Him. 


— - #06 


DARWIN’S DEVELOPMENT THEORY. 





T is interesting to follow a writer who is an 
honest inquirer after truth, and especially 
is this so when he is pursuing an untrodden 
way. We have been accustomed to think of 
man as the crowning work of an intelligent 
Creator, and that all the lower forms of ani- 
mated life constituted strata of being without 
links connecting each other, as birds with 
quadrupeds, as fish with warm-blooded land 
animals; and that man was superimposed 
upon all below him, as much as the marble or 
bronze statue is quite a different thing from the 
granite base and shatt on which it is placed. 
The statue does not grow out of the pedestal— 
it is no part of it. Each is complete without 
the other; there is no connecting link. The 
animal creation are perfect without man, and 
‘man is quite independent of animals, and in 
the natural state both seek to be separated. 
Mr. Darwin in the very opening of his work 
manfully launches into the subject of the re- 
semblance of the monkey to man. He gives 
an instance of some baboons becoming drunk 
by the use of strong beer. This seems to be a 
good point made in the resemblance between 
the monkey and man; but he goes on to say 
that “on the following morning they were 
cross and dismal |just like man again], they 
held their aching heads with doth hands and 
wore a pitiable expression [like man again]. 
When beer or wine was offered them, they 
turned away with disgust.” Here is a sudden 
break in the chain. Man is fool enough to 
drink again, but the baboon, obeying his 





God-given instincts, “turns away in disgust.” 
Mr. Darwin goes on to trace resemblance be- 
tween monkey and man in their equal liabil- 
ity to suffer from parasites, the process of ges- 
tation, birth, and infantile support. “ Man,” he 
says, “is developed from an ovule,” or egg, 
“which differs in no respect from the ovules 
of other animals.” The egg of a snake and of 
a turtle could not be distinguished ; the egg of 
ashad and of a “bull-head” are alike in ap- 
pearance, but are they alike in fact? By no 
means—the farthest from it possible. It has 
been said that if the vital organs of a man and 
those of a swine were laid on a table together, 
a skillful anatomist could not tell which be- 
longed to the man and which to the pig. Why 
not? They both subserved a similar end; they 
digested food for the nourishment of an animal 
economy ; air was breathed by both to oxygen- 
ate the blood. Are we to infer similarity in 
man and animals because both or all eat, di- 
gest, breathe, circulate blood, grow, procreate, 
and die? This is all done by oxen and horses, 
by deer and swine, by eagles, ducks, and doves, 
and are they therefore alike? There is analogy 
between all dogs, and also between all the cat 
tribes from the lion downward, but though all 
live on flesh, dogs and cats have no relation- 
ship. The elephant and rabbit eat similar 
food, the bull and the goat thrive on the same 
food, both chew the cud, divide the hoof, and 
have horns, but who sces in them a brother- © 
hood ? 

The brain and nervous system, not the stom- 
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ach, or heart, lungs, kidneys, and intestines, 
constitute likeness and difference. That part 
of the brain of the dog and monkey which re- 
lates solely to physical existence and instinct, 
is in most respects common to man, and in 
these respects they bear a strong similarity in 
development and character; but when we rise 
into the second story of man’s brain, and take 
hold of the faculties of reason, invention, and 
sentiment; or into the third story, and come to 
the moral and spiritual part of man’s nature, 
we leave behind the highest members or fam- 
ilies of the brute creation. Here appears to be 
the impassable gulf which forever divides 
them, ‘ 

In the order of creation, one species of ani- 
mals after another seems to have been pro- 
duced. At first, when the earth was unfit for 
the existence of animals of a high order, there 
existed animals scarcely lifted above the veg- 
etable. After the earth became more perfect- 
ed, other animals were added to its inhabitants, 
like layers or strata. In the erection of a brick 
wall, course after course is laid, but each is sep- 
arate from and laid upon the other, but does 
not spring from or grow out of it. Connect- 
ing links in creation there are none—linking 
means interlocking or interblending. The 
term connecting link and the idea from which 
the term springs should be at once and forever 
discarded. 

Some people seem to think the Creator must 
have organized a law which produced the min- 
eral, that out of this came the vegetable, out of 
this the lowest animal being, and from this 
thenext grade, and so on up toman. Is it not 
as easy for Omniscience and Omnipotence to 
create a man as a musquito? nay, hundreds, 
myriads of beingsas to create one with a law 
in its nature to develop millions of‘varieties ? 
Is it not as easy for Him to create insect, ani- 
mal, man in every variety as to create any one 
thing ? 

In Mr. Darwin’s article on the “ Moral 
Sense” we recognize a marked difference be- 
tween the confused and illogical statements of 
eminent writers on the mental faculties as held 
by the old school, and the clearness of statement 
and sound philosophy of Phrenology. He 
states his full belief that “ of all the differences 
* etween man and the lower animals, the moral 
sense or conscience is by far the most import- 
ant.” In this we quite agree with him. But 
let us see how he illogically fritters away the 
force of a correct conclusion by the statement 
that the moral sense proceeds from the intel- 
lectual development and social instincts. He 





says, “Any animal whatever, endowed with 
well-marked social instincts, would inevitably 
acquire a moral sense or conscience as soon as 
its intellectual powers had become as well de- 
veloped, or nearly as well developed as in 
man.” 

In support of this slip-shod theory of one 
faculty creating another, he says: “ Sir B. Bro- 
die, after observing that man is a social animal, 
asks the pregnant question, ‘Ought not this to 
settle the question of a moral sense ?’” 

We regard this as a very loose way of rea- 
soning on mind. What would be thought of 
the ear producing the eye, or being the procur- 
ing cause of it. It would be just as reasonable 
as to say that by reason of having “social in- 
stincts one would acquire a moral sense.” 

Phrenology solves the question by regarding 
all the faculties belonging to man as innate. 
Having animal propensities, he has animal or 
bodily desires and instincts ; having an original 
endowment of social power, he is social and 
domestic ; having a moral and religious consti- 
tution as a part of his original manhood, he 
has a moral sense; the same is true of the in- 
tellectual nature and its functions. We can 
improve every organ and faculty, but one set 
of faculties does not create another. One man 
can have, and frequently does have, a strong 
moral sense and very little of social instinct. 
One has asplendid intellect, but a weak moral 
sense. It were as wise to say that three of the 
five senses are instinctive or innate, and the 
other two are developed or created by them, 
as to say that social instinct creates the moral 
sense. If Mr. Darwin were only some obscure 
penny a liner, and made sucha statement, we 
would call it fog and trash. The human mind 
verily is God-made and immortal, or it would 
not survive such barbarous treatment. 

In Mr. Darwin's efforts to show the relation 
of animals to man, he cites the possession of 
various instincts and emotions, such as mater- 
nal affection, terror, jealousy, suspicion, sense 
of praise, and pride. Phrenologists recognize 
propensities which are common to man and 
the lower animals. In bodily wants and con- 
ditions man is an animal, even as a piano is a 
box, a platform, or bench with legs, but with 
these alone it is not a piano; it must have the 
adiition of nicely adjusted strings. The animal 
propensities minister to the bodily frame and 
bodily wants; superadded to these are the 
reason and moral nature. As the animal na- 
ture is necessary in the complete man, these 
qualitics do not constitute man, any more than 
the frame constitutes an engine or than a clock- 
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case constitutes the clock. The animal stops 
before he reaches manhood, lacking the higher 
faculties which distinguish the human being. 
To make the relation complete between man 
and the animal kingdom, Mr. Darwin must 
find in the lower animals at least the rudiments 
of all the higher powers, especially reason, 
conscience, and spirituality. And here is the 
great chasm of separation across which no fac- 
ulty of any animal ever passes. 

The fact that the exercise of the moral sense 
is chiefly employed to regulate the relations of 
man with his fellow-man, does not by any 
means make the “moral sense” an outgrowth 
of the “social instinct.” If this were so, why 
do we not find in the gregarious animals a 
moral sense? They have as strong social in- 
stincts as man, yet they have no moral sense. 
The hen loves and protects her chicks in May ; 
provides them food and calls them to it while 
she refrains from partaking. In October she 
robs her full-grown, weaned chicks of the 
choice morsels which they have hunted for 
and found, with an injustice indicating the 
utter absence of a moral sense. The social 
instinct of parental love provided for their 
wants while they were little (though she would 
have unjustly robbed the needy chicks of an- 
other hen), but as soon as that helplessness was 
past, she would rob them without shame or 
remorse. 

No, Mr. Darwin; social instincts exist with- 
out a moral sense; and in man the strength of 
the moral sense bears no uniform relation to 
the strength of the social instinct. The lower 
octaves of a piano may exist without the up- 
per, as the animal faculties exist in the lower 
orders of creation without the higher, and in 
man, who possesses all the faculties and pro- 
pensities which any or all the animal kingdom 
have, together with the higher “octaves” not 
found in the animal. There is no necessary 
family relationship between the snake and the 
canary bird or eagle, though living on the 
earth they must needs have something in com- 
mon. Each needs air, warmth, and food. 
Light exists, and they all have eyes. We look 
in vain for wings in the serpent, as we look in 
vain for reason and moral sense among ani- 
mals. If the snake and eagle are not relat- 
ed, if the life of each is quite independent of 
the other, where is the logical necessity of a 
relationship between the brute creation and 
man? 

The doctrine of the Development Theory 
appears to be this, that the human race has 
been developed from lower orders of beings by 


the operation of natural laws preordained to 
“that end. The theory is, that organic life be- 
gan in the simplest forms, and contains in itself 
inherent powers of continued improvement. 
We are told that independently of all creative 
interference the sponge and the polyp have ex- 
panded to the shrimp, crab, and lobster, these 
crustacea into the fish, the fish into the reptile, 
the reptile into bird, the bird into the mamma- 
lia (or warm-blooded animals that suckle their 
young), the mammalia, through the monkey, 
into man. The question seems to be whether 
the Almighty by such an adjustment of pro- 
gressive development or a continued exercise 
of creative power has brought forth man 
through the lower animals, or has created 
him at once a moral and intelligent image of 
God, 

In the ultimatum it can make little differ- 
ence whether man, like the planet he inhabits, 
has been developed by established laws of the 
Creator, or brought forth with all his powers 
at once; the same divine creative wisdom and 
power presided over his beginning and pro- 
gress, whether it required six days or six 
millions of years. 


——_+0+—__ 
OUR HOPE ARLINGTON. 


™ HERE isshe?” ‘“ Why does she write 
no more for the JouRNAL?” “Itisa 
long time. since we have had anything from 
her graceful pen.” These, and similar expres- 
sions have been heard of late in this office, 
but no satisfactory answer could be given. 
She slipped away in a quiet, noiseless man- 
ner, without even saying good-bye. Imagine 
our surprise when informed of her marriage 
in Wisconsin, and her departure for a new 
home away down South, in the beautiful 
State of Georgia. Here is a letter from her: 
* MARIETTA, GA. 
“DEAR JOURNAL: My pen, so little used 
save in occasional friendly correspondence, 
seems almost instinctively to write these 
words. Returning, like a wanderer to the 
home circle, what wonder that its golden sur- 
face should fairly glow with delight and ten- 
derness at the prospect of greeting the old 
friends once more! We have been wanderers, 
my pen and I, but at last are cosily ‘settled’ 
in a dear little home, in the sunniest of 
lands. : 





“On a certain wedding-day not many 
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months ago, we said ‘ good-bye to Northern 
cold and snows, and far more reluctantly to 
Northern warmth and friendship, then start- 
ed hopefully for the new home that was wait- 
ing for us. And have we been sick for the 
oldone? Notabit. This country, although 
still bearing traces of the war, is exceedingly 
beautiful. No work of art can equal the 
landscape pictures which are ours just for 
the looking. The small streams of water 
called ‘ branches,’ the great variety and luxu- 
riance of the foliage, the many choice wild 
flowers, help to make a delicious feast for the 
lover of nature. During a ramble through 
an old field a few days since, great were our 
surprise and delight at seeing a perfect gar- 
den of blossoms, known as the ‘ passion-flow- 
er.’ It had once been our privilege to look 
upon one of these flowers, carefully nurtured 
in a greenhouse, the only place where we had 
expected to meet one. We are given to mor- 
alizing, and our thought was something like 
this: The divine passion is not so solitary af- 
ter all; it is lovely and beautiful; it may be 
common. 

“The sensitive plant, too, shrinks at our 
feet in almost every walk.. Old Kennesaw 
Mountain adds beauty to our southern view, 
and looks down almost scornfully upon our 
little cottage. (The plural pronoun does 





not mean ‘my pen and I,’ in every instance.) 
Here, Girard’s cavalry were camped for some 
time during the war, and many are the sto- 
ries of danger and suffering related to us by 
our neighbors. This part of the South is 
justly popular for its abundance of fruit. 
Strawberries, dewberries, and mulberries have 
had their season, and blackberries are now 
ripe—June 24th—in astonishing quantities. 
Peaches promise to ripen ere long; then 
grapes, muscadines, late apples, etc., follow. 
It is a pleasant land, and may it be a peace- 
ful one for long time to come! As an easy 
way of making our letter longer, we will add 
a few thoughts that come in rhyme; and if 
agreeable to the readers of the JouRNAL, we 
will write more particularly next time of the 
sunny South. 

“*T never knew so sad a day 

But through my heart’s gloom came some ray 

Of silent, tender sympathy 

From Nature's heart of harmony, 

Some voiceless nearness that can reach 

Oft deeper than our human speech,— 

More subtly than the word of friend 

Can with our inmost yearnings blend. 

Dear mother earth! when feet are pressed 

With careless tread upon thy breast, 

How must thy warm heart fondly turn, 

And o’er thy thoughtless children yearn ! 


“HOPE ARLINGTON.” 
[In another place she tells us all about it, 
under the caption of Love’s VicTory.] 
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REV. SAMUEL 


rPX\HE death of Rev. Dr. Samuel J. May, 
on the 8th of July last, has been an- 
nounced by the newspapers. A New York 
cotemporary well says: ‘“ There are probably 
thousands of persons in this country who, 
when they heard that Samuel J. May was 
dead, felt that the best man they knew was 
gone.” He was a gentleman of superior men- 
tal capacity and high culture, while a deli- 
cate sense of the good and true rounded out 
and made his character harmonious and beau- 
tiful. It is not many years since a lengthy 
sketch of him was published in the Journat, 
but we feel it due to his numerous friends, 
many of whom are among our readers, to re- 
produce in great part that sketch. 
He was born in Boston, Mass., September 
12th, 1797, of well-known New England stock, 
and educated at private schools in Boston 





J. MAY, D.D. 


until the age of sixteen, when he was admit- 
ted into Harvard College, where he graduated 
in August, 1817. On the 18th day of Decem- 
ber, 1820, he was examined by the Boston 
Association of Ministers, and received their 
approbation as a candidate for the Christian 
ministry. And the next Sunday, December 
24th, he preached for the Rev. W. B. O. Pea- 
body in Springfield, and prompted by an im- 
pressive speech of Daniel Webster on slavery, 
delivered a few days before at Plymouth, he 
read in the morning service the fifty-eighth 
chapter of Isaiah, an incident which gave a 
coloring to his whole subsequent ministry. 
In 1820 the controversy between the sup- 
porters and opposers of the Calvinistic the- 
ology was at its height. Most of the churches 
in Boston and its vicinity renounced the doc- 
trines of the Genevan reformer and adopted 
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Unitarianism. The parents of Dr. May were 
members of the first avowed Unitarian Church 
in America, which had been the first Episcopal 
Church in New England. 

In 1821 he declined an invitation to settle 
in Brooklyn, Conn., and influenced by con- 
scientious scruples he the same year disceur- 
aged an invitation to settle in New York, as 
minister of the first Unitarian Church there. | 





and on the following Sunday commenced his 
ministry in Brooklyn, Conn., the position he 
had previously declined, but then accepted 
only on the earnest appeal of those of Uni- 
tarian belief who were striving to maintain 
their theological opinions. 

In May, 1826, he attended in Boston the 
meeting of the “ Massachusetts Society for the 
Suppression of Intemperance,” and from that 
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During the summer of that year he visited 
Baltimore, Washington, Alexandria, and Rich- 
mond, and for the first time saw some of the 
dark features of slavery, and at once deter- 
mined to do all in his power to bring about a 
change in the condition of the negro in Amer- 
ica. His education, associations, and natural 
leanings made him sympathize with the op- 
pressed everywhere. 
On the 13th of March, 1822, he was ordained, 





time embraced the cause of total abstinence. 
The next year he became deeply interested in 
free education, and his efforts had much to do 
with the reformation in school matters which 
was brought about in New England. In Oc- 
tober, 1830, he heard William Lloyd Garri- 
son’s first lectures on American slavery, and 
carried home and advocated his doctrines in 
his pulpit. The result was that Garrison’s 
views were embraced by all the members af 
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his church. Extremely liberal in his views, 
and regardful of the rights of others in relig- 
ious as well as ordinary matters, Dr. May al- 
lowed his members to choose their mode of 
baptism, and also invited the communicants 
of other churches to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper at his table. 

In 1834 he left his church at Brooklyn for 
several weeks to lecture on the subject of 
American slavery; and in the spring of 1835 
he withdrew again for a year or more to act 
as the general agent and corresponding sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

In October, 1836, Dr. May became pastor 
of the church of South Scituate, Mass., where, 
although it was well known that he was an 
abolitionist in sentiment and purpose, but two 
persons voted against his settlement over 
them. During his stay at this latter place he 
co-operated with Horace Mann in devising 
plans for the improvement of the system of 
public instruction, After passing acceptably 
six years in South Scituate, he was appointed 
principal of the State Normal School at Lex- 
ington, and while occupying that position be- 
came fully assured of the efficiency of female 
instructors. When he resigned the school he 
preached by invitation for a short time in the 
church of Old Lexington, where he became 
acquainted with Theodore Parker, whom Dr. 
May greatly admired for his fearless frankness, 
evident piety, and extensive information, al- 
though he could not believe in or accept his 
doctrines, 

During a summer vacation, while on his 
way to and from a visit at Niagara Falls, he 
stopped at Syracuse and preached. The re- 
sult was his settlement in Syracuse as minis- 
ter, in April, 1845. Here, again, a field for his 
never-tiring philanthropy offered itself. He 
interested himself in behalf of the Indians in 
that neighborhood, and through his efforts 
their social and moral condition was much 
improved, For nearly twenty years he main- 
tained a good instructor for their children. 
The canal boys of the Erie Canal next excited 
his sympathy, and he determined to ameliorate 
their condition and improve their morals. 
The main result of his efforts was the institu- 
tion of the Reform School at Rochester. 

In 1847 Dr. May, together with the Rev. 
R. R. Raymond and Geo. J. Gardner, Esq., 





instituted a course of popular lectures, which 
revived the Franklin Institute. 

Before the close of 1845 the annexation of 
Texas was confirmed, and the next year war 
was waged with Mexico. Dr. May sometimes 
preached on subjects connected with the war, 
and on that account was accused of introduc- 
ing politics into the pulpit. In defense he 
said: “If inculcating the two great com- 
mandments and the golden rule be preaching 
politics; if reiterating the glorious declara- 
tion of our national fathers, that ‘ all men are 
created equal,’ and denouncing every violation 
of the inalienable rights of ‘ the least of our 
brethren,’ be preaching politics, then woe is 
me, and woe to every other man who stands 
before the people as a minister of the Gospel 
and does not preach politics; and woe to the 
church, the statesman, and the nation that 
will not give good heed to such preaching.” 
In the business of the so-called “ underground 
railroad ” Dr. May had been concerned since 
1830, and his name was mentioned with detes- 
tation by many Southern slaveholders ; for it 
was well known that he acted as an adviser, 
and often conductor, of those who escaped 
from bondage, and spared neither time nor 
money to insure their safety. It may be men- 
tioned, as an illustration of his persistent zeal 
in this work, that when, in 1850, Congress en- 
acted the “ Fugitive Slave Law,” Dr. May sum- 
moned all within hearing of his voice “to 
withstand that law at any cost, at every haz- 
ard, if need be, to the death.” 

Soon after the commencement of the Anti- 
Slavery Reform, Dr. May espoused the cause 
of “Woman’s Rights,” and has since that 
time been one of her most influential advo- 
cates and protectors. In the fall of 1846 he 
preached and published a sermon devoted 
wholly to this subject, in which he states: “I 
am fully persuaded that never will our gov- 
ernments be well and truly, wisely and happi- 
ly administered, until we have mothers as 
well as fathers of the State.” 

He was untiring in his efforts for the pro- 
motion of the welfare of the human race. 
Slightly above the medium height, with a full 
form, he at seventy was to all appearance not 
more than sixty years of age. His eye was 
bright and full of kindness and charity, and 
his brown hair but slightly silvered by the 
hand of time. 
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He was eloquent and impressive as an ex- 
horter. As a husband, father, pastor, and 
friend he was always greatly respected and 
beloved. 

On his seventieth birthday he tendered to 


the trustees and members of his church at 
Syracuse, a resignation, which was not ac- 
cepted, those in his charge insisting on the 
continuance of his faithful and conscientious 
ministry even at his advanced age. 
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THE POWDER AND THE BULLET. 


BY REV. A. MCELROY WYLIE. 


HE discussion is an old one, and perpetu- 
ally renewed, as to the relative importance 
of matter and manner; some maintaining with 
earnestness, that the subject - matter — the 
thought—the logic is of first and foremost 
consequence ; while others, with equal decision, 
urge that the manner does more to render an 
impression abiding than the thought. 

Each of these opposing advocates seeks to 
fortify his position by the citation of noted 
speakers and writers who afford eminent illus- 
trations of his own assertion. “Here is Talk- 
out,” says one, “ who is a man of the people, 
has made his impressions; in fact, he is a 
national man. And yet he is a Niagara of 
words. He is a sort of a world in a state of 
incandescent, gaseous matter. It is all bright, 
and very warming, but it might all be com- 
pressed into a space no larger than your hand. 
His whole style is a well-dilated soap-bubble 
floating in a perfumed atmosphere and shined 
upon by the mid-day sun; but when, by after- 
reflection, you come to grasp it and make it 
your own, it explodes into thin air, and scarcely 
leaves a trace behind.” Still, it is confessed 
that the impressions made by Mr. Talkout are 
manifold, and, as far as can be seen, are abiding 
as well. 

On the other hand, it is maintained that the 
example of Simon Pure is the only one worthy 
of imitation. Simon is a dealer in clean truth 
and weighty logic. If he starts out with the 
proposition that the sun rises in the east, he 
will notice all the exceptions ; all the variations; 
all the modifications ; and fortify his seemingly 
commonplace position by such variety and 
beauty of reason as to challenge the admiration 
of all the rational faculties, and compel the 
hearer to regard that as new which he was ac- 
customed to look upon as old and settled. 

You will see, therefore, that Simon is a man 
of power. He makes hisimpressions. People, 





months after hearing his speech or discourse, 
can recall its points and analyze his arguments, 
so clear was his plan and so cogent his logic. 
But they all agree that he commands no graces 
of oratory and possesses no melody of elocu- 
tion. In fact, his manner is defective, or even 
very bad. 

Now, we claim that the admirers of one style 
have no right to underrate or depreciate the 
style which is admired and defended by the 
other party. 

Both Talkout and Simon Pure are men of 
power, but not in the same direction. A heavy 
stroke can be given by alight hammer, provided 
a giant’s arm is behind it; and a telling blow 
can come of a feeble muscle, provided it can 
raise a weighty sledge. 

It is said of Whitfield that he could carry an 
audience beyond self-control by his pronuncia- 
tion of “ Mesopotamia;” and we know of a 
gentleman who can affect a class to tears by 
the repetition of the word “ Constantinople ” 
by a gradual increase of the emotional utter- 
ance and expression as he proceeds. 

The tendency in thoughtful and logical minds 
—minds that live much away from the senses 
and emotions—is to weigh and test all compo- 
sition and utterance solely by the amount of 
solid truth and closely woven logic it contains ; 
and to hold in contempt and intolerance the 
style which tends to make impressions by the 
manner and emotions to the comparative neg- 
lect of abstract truths, philosophical principles, 
and every-day facts. 

There may be, for aught we know, mental 
constitutions of such exact and complete pow- 
ers of assimilation that they can enjoy and 
keep wellon the pure cream, cheese, and blanc- 
mange of potted truth, and need no diet which 
carries with it a great proportion of waste ma- 
terial. These may constitute a high and privi- 
leged class; but certain it is that they are not 
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the majority of those who are seekers after 
instruction, and long to be recipients of new 
emotions and sentiments. 

As related to the great mass of men, we can 
not afford, when we labor toward the highest 
development, namely, the development of the 
soul by revealed Truth, to act upon the attract- 
ive principle. The lower nature, the agents of 
the world and the devil, can do this. They 
can open their halls, their saloons, their Black- 
Crook performances, and need no agents to go 
forth and compel them to come in. Men who 
are launched upon the inclined plane which 
leads downward, are all too readily responsive 
to the attractive principle upon which the flesh 
and sin can afford to act. 

But if the servants of God and our higher 
nature were to act only upon this principle, the 
kingdom of light and holiness would soon come 
to grief. The “all things to all men” means 
great variety in expedient, and means, espe- 
cially, a most determined and well-sustained 
system of aggressive effort—it is the powder and 
the bullet, and not the magnet. The magnet is 
not a magnet to brass. Before there can be 
any drawing, the nature of the substance to be 
drawn must be settled. The kingdom of holi- 
ness may be a magnet to angels, but it is not 
so to men. 

Wherever, therefore, the element of aggress- 
iveness resides, there power resides. Ifaggress- 
iveness is in the manner, power is there; if in 
the matter, power is there. But it is far better 
that it reside in both. 

The true relation is that illustrated by the 
powder and the projectile. The powder alone 
may make a Fourth-of-July day, but not a 
battle-day; and the projectiles, alone, may 
stand up a symbolic pyramid in a navy yard, 
but are useless there so far as relates to the real 
purposes of war. Absurd enough is it to ram 
in twenty pounds of powder, and put a buck- 
shot over such a charge, and it is no less absurd 
to put a half dozen ounces of powder behind a 
six-hundred-pound Whitworth projectile. In 
the one case there is great noise and no effect, 
and in the other case little noise and no effect. 

Mere rhetoric is but a painted fire, and mere 
logic a cold oven. 

Undoubtedly we seldom find these two ex- 
tremes purely developed. The rhetorical is 
seldom without some trace of true logic; and 
logic is seldom found apart from some traces 
of rhetorical power. And yet it is equally 
indisputable that the present hour inclines 
mainly to the consideration of the matter rather 
than the manner. Naturally the national habit 





of reading would tend in this direction, and it 
would not be corrected by the universal use of 
the press in the processes of education. 

Text-books and journals are taking the place 
of teachers, and we feel less inclined to forego 
the comforts of a glowing fireside, and go out 
to hear a lecture or discourse, when we know 
that all the speaker said can be taken in through 
the eye from the next morning’s admirable re- 
port in our daily paper. 

This growing habit of reading rather than 
hearing, creates a public sentiment which has 
its bearing upon the profession of the speaker ; 
and as men preparing for the platform and the 
pulpit instinctively see and feel this drift of 
public sentiment, they relax the attention and 
the steady endeavor, without which excellence 
in delivery can not be attained. 

Go into our average seminary—no, we wil 
not except the best, and you will smile at the 
pulpit-performances of the “ professor of pulpit 
oratory.” In one institution, the professor of 
oratory never varies his tones throughout his 
entire discourse. In another, he indulges in the 
nasal quality to such a degree as would have 
challenged the enthusiastic approval of the 
straightest Puritan of the Protector’s time. In 
another, he shoots out bis words like wads from 
a pop-gun, and his gesticulation is as angular 
as the motion of the old-fashioned, upright 
gang-saw. In another, he is in the habit of 
reading his manuscript as if it were tied to the 
end of his nose, and he begins every paragraph 
by letting down his body toward his heels, and 
marks the end of the same by a sudden upward 
jerk, which brings his person again into the 
line of the true perpendicular. 

Now, we can not help respecting and loving 
these men, for they are so redolent of piety, 
learning, and intellect; but it is all the worse 
for the students in consequence of this admira- 
tion, for those whom we admire we are very 
much inclined, consciously or otherwise, to 
imitate. And then the drillin modern semina- 
ries, which contemplates the “ action” on which 
Demosthenes repeatedly insists, is a mere bur- 
lesque upon the whole field of oratory. 

In one institution, certainly above par in its 
claims for thoroughness, the sum total under 
the head of oratory required by the faculty is 
the composition of six sermons during the 
senior year, and the delivery, in the chapel, of 
one discourse or two at the utmost. 

“Indeed,” said one of the brilliant young 
men of that institution, “ they teach us every- 
thing here which is not essential to our influ- 
ence as public speakers, and give that the go-by 
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which is the real sine gué non of our power. 
We study Hebrew, Greek, Evidences, History, 
Logic, Metaphysics—all well enough if our 
entire time were not absorbed by these and 
kindred studies, and we were not compelled to 
omit the weightier matters of the law to us.” 

He accordingly made up his mind at the 
beginning of his course, that, come what might, 
he should subject himself to a daily, determined 
drill in oratory. Logic, rhetoric, and elocution 
were his first and foremost studies. The con- 
sequence was that he, upon leaving the insti- 
tution, leaped to the front rank of the foremost 
speakers of our day, and no house in which he 
preached was large enough to hold the auditors 
who pressed to give him a hearing; and had 
he been spared to fuifill a lengthened ministry, 
he would doubtless have proved a power in 
the nation. 





Probably the tendency to-day is toward a 
contemptuous slighting of a bold, independent, 
natural manner in the pulpit or on the platform. 
It is branded as “ sensational”—as if all true 
oratory were not necessarily more or less sensa- 
tional. 

Our taste here is becoming vitiated, as it is 
in respect tothe human form. Thecompressed, 
the restricted, the panting affectations of fash- 
ionable propriety are preferred to the full, free, 
vigorous, deep-breathing naturalness whose 
flooding power overflows the artificial fencing 
of the schools. We fancy, sometimes, that if 
we had a few superfluous millions or hundreds 
of thousands, we would endow every seminary 
in the land with a chair, to be occupied by the 
most competent and thorough master of the 
rhetorical art whose services could be com- 
manded by money. 


——+0e-—__— 


CAUSES OF GRECIAN GREATNESS. 
BY F. LAWRENCE MILES. 


NHERE is everywhere present in nature 

- an eternal principle of progress, which 
by inconceivable gradations, and operating 
through countless ages, has developed from 
nebulous elements a world, a universe, with 
all its incomprehensible beauties and myste- 
ries—a principle which controls the affairs 
of men as well as the order of creation. Un- 
like co-existent Time, however, it does not 
move onward, ever steadily, “with slow and 
measured tread,” but as the ocean waves, 
alternately advancing and receding, yet with 
each succeeding alternation advancing still 
farther than before. 

It is a common supposition thet the mod- 
ern European not only surpasses, by his vast 
accumulations of knowledge, inherited from 
former generations, but also in intellectual 
powers and physical beauty, every other va- 
riety of human family at present existing, or 
even any to whom history alludes. This im- 
pression, in part at least, is false. More than 
2,000 years ago the human race attained its 
nearest approach to physical and mental per- 
fection that man has ever known, while the 
present race is but recovering from the suc- 
ceeding retrocession, though rapidly, and 
with great promise of excelling, in these re- 
spects, all its predecessors. 

At no period in the world’s history have 





we an account of the existence of a people 
possessing such a high order of genius, com- 
bined with so perfect a configuration of body, 
as that which characterized the Athenians, 
that most favored portion of the Greeks, in 
the acme of their glory, when Athens was 
recognized as the “eye of Greece” and mis- 
tress of the scholastic world. 

Through the instrumentality of what means, 
it is inquired, were such grand results accom- 
plished? What unusual causes were brought 
to bear upon this particular tribe as to effect 
its elevation to such an intellectual height, 
and merit the rank assigned them by Galton 
and others? 7. ¢, a superiority to modern 
Europeans equal to that possessed by them 
over the African. 

Though ancient Greece was beautiful in 
the extreme, fertile and temperate, neverthe- 
less such an anomaly as its inhabitants pre- 
sented is not alone attributable to superior 
geographical and climatic influences. Cicero 
informs us that the primitive inhabitants 
“wandered everywhere through the fields, 
after the manner of beasts, and supported life 
by eating the food of beasts,” and yet the de- 
scendants of such savages became the noblest 
specimens of the human race; “on whom,” 
says Dr. Prichard, “nature bestowed the 
most perfect organization of body, with the 
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fullest development of all the mental powers, 
enabling them in a few centuries not only to 
outstrip all former acquirements of the human 
mind, but to display in every effort of the 
imagination and of the intellect an admirable 
and unrivaled perfection.” 

Let us attempt a solution of this problem. 
Modern research has demonstrated the exist- 
ence of two universal and all-potent laws, 
partially recognized by the ancients, which 
pervade the organic world and exercise a 
remarkable influence in the generation of off- 
spring, man forming no exception. The first, 
and perhaps the most important, is the Law 
of Inheritance, through the instrumentality 
of which parents bestow on progeny their 
various qualities, good or ill. The second is 
denominated that of Temperamental Adapta- 
tion or Physical Affinity, which in the propaga- 
tion of superior offspring commands the union, 
within certain limits, of dissimilar blood. 

In the scientific improvement of domesti- 
cated animals and plants, the former law, it 
would seem, has been fully recognized and 
applied; but the latter only partially, 7. ¢., 
so far as it relates to the crossing of different 
breeds or varieties. The peculiar virtue of 
crossing is well known. Mr. Darwin has col- 
lected a large body of facts showing it to be 
“in accordance with the almost universal 
belief of breeders, that with animals and 
plants a cross between varieties or between 
individuals of the same variety, but of an- 
other strain, gives vigor and fertility to off- 
spring.” The applicability of these laws or 
principles to the natural or scientific propa- 
gation of man, as well as to plants and ani- 
mals, has of late been fully established. And 
it is not improbable that they might be ap- 
plied to the human race with a still greater 
degree of efficacy. Bearing that important 
fact in mind, let us take a retrospective 
glance, though brief and consequently im- 
perfect, at Grecian history. 

The Pelasgi were the aborigines of Greece, 
or at least the remotest inhabitants whose 
name has been handed down to us by tradi- 
tion and history. They are presumed to 
have excelled in no particular respect the 
surrounding tribes of Europe or Asia. Such 
the substratum upon which was based the 
Grecians as we know them. Fable informs 
us that Uranus, an Egyptian or Asiatic, mi- 





grated at a very remote day and erected the 
first Grecian kingdom; the mythological 
Titans were his reputed descendants. But 
the first influx of foreigners of whom we have 
perhaps authentic record, was that of the 
Hellenes, who at an early period quitted Asia 
and located in this country, expelling in part 
but principally commingling with the Pe- 
lasgi. And thus began a most remarkable 
intermixture of races, giving the primordial 
inhabitants their first upward impetus, and 
which eventually culminated in their elevation 
from that intellectual gloom which enveloped 
neighboring nations to the loftiest intellectual 
height attained by human races. From the 
north, according to Strabo, many Thracians, 
Carians, and Illyrians descended at different 
times into Greece. Then came Inachus, at 
the head of a band of adventurous Pheni- 
cians, and laid the foundation of Argos; suc- 
ceeding him came people under Cecrops from 
Lower Egypt, and settled in Attica, erecting 
many towns, one of which was Athens. Un- 
der Cadmus came yet other Pheenicians, and 
located at Thebes; from Upper Egypt mi- 
grated Danaus, accompanied by a colony of 
Egyptians, and settled at Argos. Phrygia, 
Asia Minor, was represented by a colony un- 
der a royal son, Pelops, and settled in the 
peninsula which bears his name. Many ad- 
ditional colonists from these and other coun- 
tries settled from time to time in various por- 
tions of Greece and built cities and founded 
states; and, remarkable as it may appear, but 
two of the numerous states into which Greece 
became finally subdivided seem to have been 
established by native Grecians. War with 
its numerous enslaved prisoners, and slavery 
itself, aided in producing a still greater con- 
glomeration of heterogeneous races, 

In estimating the inherited qualities of the 
later Grecians, it should be remembered that 
most of the early colonists not only came 
from countries then comparatively advanced 
in the arts of early civilization, but as a nat- 
ural consequence they must have been among 
the most hardy and enterprising of the peo- 
ple. The Pheenicians are said to have orig- 
inated the arts of navigation and writing; 
Cecrops introduced marriage and architec- 
ture; Cadmus, letters ; while numerous priests 
imported the mysteries and religions of otaer 
countries, which, when finally systematized, 
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formed one of the most beautiful and elevat- | 


ing of ancient religions—a worship of the 
personifications of the exalted principles of 
beauty, wisdom, valor, etc. 

Thus there occurred within the space of a 
few hundred years, in one of the smallest of 
European states, an unparalleled intermin- 
gling of nations, Pelasgi, Hellenes, Thracians, 
Carians, Illyrians, Pheenicians, Egyptians, 
Phrygians, etc., representing Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Surely if there is any virtue in 
“crossing,” the Grecians must have experi- 
enced it! 

Again, at a somewhat later period, in con- 
sequence of allurements held out by the Athe- 
nians in literary and artistic advantages, 
philosophers, scholars, and masters of art 
from every nation congregated at Athens 
during the space of many years; and thus 
was created, by a continued process of “ cross- 
ing” and “breeding from the fittest,” pre- 
eminently the finest race which figures in the 
annals of the world ;—a race which, in a com- 
paratively few generations, presents from the 
limited number of inhabitants of a single 
city, Athens, an array of master-minds un- 





equaled by any similar body of people in an- 


| cient or modern times, such as Solon, Aris- 


tides, Pericles, Socrates, Alcibiades, Phidias, 
Plato, Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, 
etc. The intellectual recreations of this peo- 
ple were of such an elevated nature as to 
be far above the appreciation, perhaps even 
the comprehension, of the majority of inhab- 
itants of any modern city. By what other 
hypothesis can we explain the existence of 
such a people than upon the preceding one. 
And, if true, can not similar results be ac- 
complished to-day as well as two thousand 
years ago? In truth, do not the nations of 
modern Europe and America owe to these 
principles their superiority to the old estab- 
lished nations of Asia and Africa ? 

Although the life of that ancient and hon- 
ored race has long since become extinct, its 
glory and spirit will never pass away; nor 
will its wondrous works of art, its unsur- 
passed poetical and oratorical productions, its 
philosophy and exalted patriotism be for- 
gotten until the final day, when oblivion 
shall cast its somber mantle of forgetfulness 
over the tide of human thought and action. 


———__+#+ ——_ 


THE GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF MAN. 


BY U. L. HUYETTE, M.D. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE tidings brought by geology from dis- 

tant ages are quite as corroborative of 
the theory of man’s antiquity as are the evi- 
dences presented in our former article. Sir 
Charles Lyell long resisted the attempts of 
other geologists to establish this doctrine, but as 
a result of extensive research he has become 
one of its strongest champions, a fact which 
renders him more than common authority, 
aside from his great learning and philosophic 
mind. From him we learn of a race of cave- 
dwellers whose remains are found associated 
with those of the reindeer, the elephant, and 
other animals, which must have existed long 
anterior to the earliest historic times. At this 
period man used tools and weapons, and ex- 
hibited a good degree of proficiency in drawing 
and the art of construction. Among the relics 
of this age are found poinards made of bone, 
with the handles handsomely engraved with 
various devices, as with a pointed instrument. 
Among the engravings are representations of 


| animals, whose remains are associated with 





these relics of art; as, for example, one particu- 
larly good specimen was the likeness of the 
hairy elephant. 

These denizens of caves were ignorant of the 
art of polishing stone and pottery; nor have 
we any evidence of their having had a lan- 
guage. No doubt they existed at a time when 
the temperature of the earth was much lower 
than the present, for we find the hairy covering 
to be a characteristic. Here we behold loom- 
ing up out of the darkness of past ages a beacon 
light which leads us far off in the distance, 
over paths never trodden by historian however 
ancient, to the home of a race just budding 
into civilization, living in a period which chro- 
nology fails to establish, back in geologic time 
beyond the computation of mai Had the 
proud science of geology but recently made 
this declaration, she would have been laughed 
to scorn; but now, in these times of intelligent 
research and scientific inquiry, improbabilities 
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have eased to be the subject of unbelief and di- 
vision, and a science once synonymous with in- 
fidelity boldly and defiantly makes known her 
deductions, and despite the fancy of a romanc- 
ing bishop, she establishes the origin of our 
race at a period far beyond the calculation of 
the most liberal. The cause of our long mis- 
conception of man’s age has been the blind re- 
liance we have placed in our recognized chro- 
nology, and this reliance has been strengthened 
by the garb of Biblical authority which has 
been thrown about it. But at last the vail is 
removed and the light has been allowed to 
enter, and reveals to us that what we deemed 
to be God-given, to be Biblical, is a mere hu- 
man invention—not less so than the steam 
engine. To prove the fallacy, and show how 
uncertain are the chronological data afforded 
by the Bible, we need but note the discrepan- 
cies existing among the statements of the vari- 
ous chronologists. According to the Jewish 
Rabbins, man was created B.c. 3761. The 
Greek and Armenian churches hold that it was 
B.c. 5509; Eusebius, p.c. 5200; Pandoras, an 
Egyptian monk, B.c. 5493; and we, together 
with all Western Europe, have been the follow- 
ers of Usher, Bishop ‘of Armagh, who estab- 
lishes it at 4004 B.c. 

Upon a critical examination of these theo- 
ries, they all are found to lack scientific 
mcthod, and are but groundless assertions, 
dependent alone upon credulity for their ac- 
ceptance; for in none of them can we find a 
continuous chain,—throughout them all are 
gaps, and links are wanting which render them 
worthless. As we intimated before, they make 
use of the Bible for a purpose for which it was 
never intended. As well may we hope to gain 
specific knowledge in astronomy, chemistry, or 
any natural science in the Bible, as to find 
data for chronological inquiry. The Bible is 
not a work on science, but strictly a code of 
religion and morals. 

From what we learn from every source, we 
are led to believe there existed a race of men 
who were deemed ancient even by the most 
ancient. To this pre-ancient race we must look 
for the civilizations which emblazoned the 
dawn of the historic age—to this we must at- 
tribute the wisdom of Egypt, the learning of 
Chaldea, the knowledge of the Pheenicians and 
Arabians. To the wanderings and strugglings 
of this race is due that grand culmination of 
progression which is seen in Homeric poetry 
and the Vedic literature. When the Himyaric 
writings in Arabia are more fully understood, 
we hope to gain light which will dispel much 





of the darkness and obscurity which yet sur- 
rounds this subject. The language of these 
writings is supposed to have been that spoken 
at the court of the Queen of Sheba. 

We next are led to study man’s primitive 
state. If we reasoned from analogy alone we 
should conclude that the first condition of man 
was low, for throughout all nature, in every 
department, we behold the tendency to pro- 
gression, a gradual ascent, a continual rising 
from lower to higher conditions—we can not 
conceive of retrogression in nature; she is con- 
tinually improving and perfecting her works. 
Hence, when all else has its small beginnings, 
when all nature is acting in obedience to 
the law of ascent, why exclude man? We 
often behold what may be termed temporary 
departures from this law, but, in the aggregate, 
nature, both animal and vegetable, is moving 
upward. From the most modest beginning, 
from an estate of the lowest barbarism, man 
has, under the various influences of natural 
causes, risen to the condition in which we find 
him at the close of the pre-historic age. At 
first, a family roaming about singly and alone, 
leading an almost aimless existence, with 
scarcely a law or religion, with the weakest of 
family ties, and a language well-nigh inarticu- 
late, living in a constant struggle with the 
forces around—an animal in every sense save 
that he was endowed with a principle which 
made him progressive, an element of his nature 
which gave him a pre-eminence, and made 
him God-like. He was not long destined to 
exist in this condition, for with increase the 
wants of the race multiplied, and man became 
more and more dependent upon his fellows; 
hence the foundation of society was laid. That 
he might hold communication with others, he 
was compelled to improve and enlarge his lan- 
guage; and that association might be safe and 
profitable, a primitive government was formed 
by grouping. The first grouping can only be 
compared with a mere herd, the lowest con- 
ceivable group; from this condition an ad- 
vance was made and kinship through the 
mother was recognized. Then, too, the father’s 
claims were established; and so from a state 
of promiscuity man advanced by degrees until 
families were formed in which the marriage 
vow was observed. We might state here that 
the origin of religion and language should sys- 
tematically be discussed upon entering this 
part of our subject, as we doubt not that man’s 
earliest thoughts were led up to an unknown 
Supreme, and that he early began to invent 
language; but as it is a comprehensive subject, 
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we have decided to study these together, with 
the natural causes operating in favor of and 
against the progress of man, in separate articles. 

Early in the age of society, brothers were co- 
husbands, a relation similar to the Thibetan 
polyandry, which was an advance on that of 
Nair, in which strangers were co-husbands ; 
and so by gradual steps we arrive at a state 
approximating that of our own day, in which 
woman assumes her true position. 

With grouping, man became co-operative, 
and the weak and decrepit were no longer the 
victims of superior forces, but became the 
charge and received the protection of the 
stronger. Means of subsistence were improved 
and a commissariat was established; and so 
man began to grow provident, not, as before, 
roaming about without motive in life, with no 
concern save present need, but with an eye to 
future wants; he began to lay up provisions and 
build store houses, from which he could draw in 
times of failure of the ordinary sources of supply. 

As we might suppose, wealth became an ob- 
ject of interest, this being the natural result of 
the interchanges which must follow grouping. 
The wealth of early times consisted principally 
of cattle. With grouping and the establish- 
ment of trade it was important to strengthen 
the bonds of society, that property and life 
might be safe, which led to the formation of 
governments, which were very simple at first, 
consisting of a petty tribe or family. The pa- 
triarchal form existed for a long time before 
any change took place. It was not unusual 
for a patriarch to rule over a Jarge number of 
persons, including children, grandchildren, and 
slaves. We know little of the origin of the 
first government, for the glimpses we receive 
through the uncertain lights of those times 
afford meager information, and are quite un- 
satisfactory; but at the dawn of the historic 
day, we find many powerful and well-organ- 
ized menarchies. 

As man rose from his low estate, and as his 
wants grew more varied, he improved the ap- 
pliances of art, his weapons of offense and 
defense, and his tools and implements of agri- 
culture which he early devised. Among geol- 
ogists the ages of man are determined by the 
material from which these were made; as, first, 
the stone; second, the bronze; and third, the . 
iron age. 

We can form a very good idea of the pro- 
gress of civilization by observing the changes 
taking place among the various cotemporary 
races. We find man existing in every stage 
of progress, from the lowest barbarian to the 





highest summit of refinement; and, as in early 
times, some have not attained the art of build- 
ing habitations, but are content to live in caves 
and under rocks and boughs. Some are too 
low to make any effort to obtain food by hunt- 
ing, but take that which requires the least ex- 
ertion, living on roots and herbs. Then a step 
further on we find them living in rudely 
erected huts, and using the simplest of weapons, 
the bone. Next, they begin to fell trees, and 
erect cabins on the stumps, which serve as a 
foundation, and may be considered the birth 
of architecture. So, ages by ages, man rises 
higher and higher, improving old methods and 
devising new ones for meeting the necessities 
of life, and protecting himself against the natu- 
ral causes in operation around him. Thus, 
with a never-ending progression, he, living in 
nature, rose upward until we find him in pos- 
session of architecture, which in its splendor 
and magnificence can only be associated with 
a high degree of culture. He also is improved 
in every form of art. From the plainest and 
simplest apparel he advanced until at the dawn 
of history we find him in possession of the art 
of weaving, which he carried to a perfection 
not excelled in our own day. A step further 
led him into the art of dyeing, and picture- 
writing, which we doubt not was the founda- 
tion of painting. Metallurgy must have been 
early understood, for we can not conceive of 
man’s emerging from the stone to the bronze 
age without it, for to make this metal they 
must have been familiar with the art of com- 
bining tin with copper. The use of bronze in 
Western Europe must have been learned in the 
East, for had it originated there, we should 
look for an age of copper and tin before it. 
From the high order of art displayed by the 
inhabitants of this region in working bronze, 
we are directed to an older civilization for its 
origin, which may have been that of the mari- 
time and enterprising Pheenicians. The dis- 
covery of this metal is probably due to the 
ancient Arabians, in whose country extensive 
tin mines were found. 

The style of ornamentation upon the utensils 
and weapons of bronze consists almost entirely 
of geometrical figures. The bronze age must 
have been long prior to the Homeric, for in 
those writings we find frequent notices of the 
use of iron for making weapons used by the 
warriors. Another proof in favor of the asser- 
tion that Western Europe owes her civilization 
to an Oriental people is, that upon the obelisks 
found there are to be seen symbols of the re- 
ligion of Baal, and it is but comparatively re- 
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cent that the feast of Baal was celebrated in 
the British isles, and from this source is due 
the word Baltic. . 

Thus we have imperfectly shown the work- 
ings of a law which pervades all nature, from 
the fungus to the elephant, from the lichen to 
the oak, a continual rising to a more perfect 
state, and why should we deprive man of this 
law? Does he, too, not rise from a low estate 
higher and higher until he passes into the dark 
future—there to obey the same law, to take 
still loftier flights, fairly approximating the 
Divine image, and throughout endless time to 
soar aloft, ever reaching after, ever nearing the 
God-like perfection? 





How pleasant the reflection to an intelligent 
mind that we are the subjects of a law like this, 
not created to remain in statu quo, but by an 
edict of God immutable as Himself. Man is 
destined to follow a never-ending progression ; 
from a state low indeed, he is capable of flights 
to which the angels can not attain; and the 
same law which develops his faculties and 
raises him to the highest summit of earthly 
perfection will in the future take him into the 
presence of Deity, and give him glimpses of 
now hidden mysteries, place him on a pinnacle 
from which he can have bold views of God’s 
economy, and take draughts of intellectual en- 
»yment heretofore untasted. 


——_ +06 —_—__ 


THE SPIRIT OF PROGRESS. 


BY SAMUEL M. PORTER. 


HE spirit of the age is progressive. In 
every age of historical record we find 
the condition of human affairs to be either one 
of progression or retrogression. In Italy there 
was fabled to be a beautiful river which sub- 
merged itself in the earth and was thought to 
to be forever lost; but pouring down under the 
ocean’s waves, away in Sicily it rose again and 
flowed on with even more than Italian beauty. 
It has been ever thus with human progress. 
In former times it existed in the Eastern world 
with allits loveliness. During the dark ages its 
course seemed to be lost in a wilderness ofhuman 
degradation; but moving on with a power no 
less potent than that which moves the world it- 
self, it has since risen in other lands, and visited 
more genial, perhaps worthier inhabitants. 

Go out under a clear evening sky and in the 
light of astronomy look away through the im- 
mense fields of space, to the region of the stars. 
We see systems moving around clusters, clus- 
ters around groups, and worlds, suns, systems, 
clusters, and groups all moving around one 
common center—the throne of God. These 
planets still move on in the courses which Kep- 
ler pointed out, as they ever have done since 
creation’s morn. One revolution finished, an- 
other begins, which is to be no shorter than 
those that have preceded it; and thus, moving 
on, they ever keep the even, unchanging tenor 
of their ways. This is speed without progress 
—motion without advancement. 

Unlike the steady movements of the spheres 
is that of the progressive element which so 
beneficently affects the condition of human 
society. Human progress possesses a moving 





spirit—a life-giving principle, which is ever 
prompting it to stretch up its arms to grasp 
higher, more exalted destinies. The historians 
tell us that it was the boast of Augustus Ces. 
that he found the city of Rome composed of 
brick and left it marble. This was advance- 
ment only in the outward structures, while no 
special attempts were made to humanize and 
enlighten the people who owned and occupied 
them. No asylums were opened for the blind 
or the insane; no hospitals were built, no 
homes for the friendless, no charitable institu- 
tions of any kind, and the whole temple of 
Ceesar’s progress was one which the flames 
might easily devour, the winds overturn, or the 
waves undermine. 

To the credit of successful, well-earned pro- 
gress Phrenology may justly lay great claims. 
Although in its course there are many huge 
mountains of superstition to be removed, and 
many Dead Seas of unbelief to be filled up, yet 
the work is fast being performed. Prejudice 
has long been weaving objections with which 
to divest Phrenology of its claims to intelligent 
consideration, but time and experience have 
worn these objections threadbare. All objec- 
tions, prejudices, and superstitions are fast be- 
ing shrouded and coffined for the sepulcher of 
forgetfulness, while there are few mourners to 
sing a requiem over their graves. Facts and 
evidence have crowded out doubts and fears, 
and the golden crown which science has been 
preparing has been awarded to Phrenology for 
struggling long and ardently in the strife 
against heresy and selfish clamor. No more 
merited crown was ever worn. If to overcome 
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vast obstacles, to climb hills of difficulty, to 
continually gain ground and finally come off 
victorious be considered as meritorious achieve- 
ments, then Phrenology may rightfully demand 
a large share of public favor. Its progressive 
course from a small beginning to its present 
powerful and flourishing condition shows how 
correctly it is keeping time to the sublime 
music of human advancement. The work 
which it has performed, the vast obstacles 
which it has leveled, give evidence to the truth 
of that universal, time-honored maxim, “ There 
is no excellence without great labor.” 

In one of the islands of the Southern seas is 
said to have been a beautiful cavern, whose 
light was all reflected from pearls which lay at 
the bottom. From its covering hung shining 
stalactites; its floors were beset with beautiful 
stalagmites, and on its walls and overhead 
were always to be seen the images of guardian 
spirits and angelic forms. It was fancied to be 
the most enchanting and heavenlike spot in all 
the earth; but its entrance was only from the 
bottom of the ocean, and he who would enjoy 
its transporting pleasures must first encounter 
the perils and uncertainties of diving deep into 
the sea. The moral of the tale is obvious. In 
it we perceive the embodiment of a great truth ; 
some reflection of a universal fact, —that no 
position of superiority can be attained save at 
the expense of ardent toil and persevering 
effort. The ancient myth says that Hercules 
first fought with superhuman desperation to 
slay the dragon that guarded the entrance to 
the garden before he could gather the golden 
apples of the Hesperides. 

The great satisfaction derived from all meas- 
ures of progress consists in the success which 
finally crowns the efforts put forth. In Louis 
Kossuth’s oration on the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment, when alluding to the American Revolu- 
tion, he says, “It was success and its unparal- 
leled results that cast such a luster of glory 
around it.” So it is with all progressive ele- 
ments which have for their object the amelior- 
ation of mankind,—success and its unparalleled 
results cast an everlasting halo of glory around 
them. The world unconsciously looking at 
their steady movements at last wakes up, only 
to be astonished by the magnitude of the bene- 
fits which they have administered. Society 
has been advanced to a high and commanding 
eminence of social as well as moral responsi- 
bility. And here comes in the great work and 
object of human life—to discharge this respon- 
sibility in a way that shall reflect credit on the 
present age and leave an untarnished record 





for the perusal of posterity. No arbitrary 
rules can be laid down for the accomplishment 
of such objects: That sense of duty which all 
intelligent persons possess is the only safe 
criterion. 

It needs no argument to prove that in the 
administration of personal as well as public 
affairs success depends as largely on healthy ° 
and well-trained mental capacities as on physi- 
cal powers in the same condition. Indeed, if 
either of these two parts of our being is to suf- 
fer, it had far better be the physical than the 
intellctual. A vessel may go to sea strongly 
rigged and well manned, with the best of en- 
gines and with every necessary auxiliary to 
propel it from port to port, but if there be no 
pilot to stand at the wheel to properly hus- 
band the powers that are being used, those 
powers had much better be lying dormant. So 
the man that goes out into the world with 
muscles and sinews well trained and capable 
of performing a great amount of labor is alto- 
gether likely to utterly waste his energies if he 
does not possess a mental organization that 
shall serve as a pilot to guide his efforts to 
some distinct purpose. It is like the talent 
that was buried in the earth, bringing no gain 
to the owner and being of no use tu the one 
unto whom it was committed. 

To institute measures for a thorough cultiva- ° 
tion of the intellectual faculties, which in re- 
ality are of much greater importance than the 
physical, is one of the great progressive schemes 
of the present age. This volume which the 
reader now holds in his hands has no other 
object in view than to raise and strengthen the 
temple of human mind, and to fortify it against 
the invasions of ignorance and superstition. 
A knowledge of Phrenology enables men to 
read what seems invisible, and understand 
what seems unknown. Those who possess 
such knowledge are enabled to judge from fea- 
tures and other external characteristics the 
character of powers pent up within. Mind 
studies mind, and mind has become the great 
moving element of God’s earthly kingdom, as 
it will be the eternal worshiper around His 
heavenly throne. The old Latin maxim, 
mens omnia regit (the mind rules everything), 
still stands, as it ever has stood, an everlasting 
monument of truth in the great desert of com- 
mon sayings,—a monument whose base is no 
less broad than civilization itself, and no less 
enduring than eternity. 

——§9 

Harr Snakes.—A correspondent, who comes 

rather late to discuss this subject, writes to 
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us as follows: “I read in the January num- 
ber the origin of hair snakes, written by a con- 
tributor, I presume, and beg to inform him that 
if he wishes to find the origin of hair snakes, he 
will do it by putting a cricket into water. And 
to substantiate my theory, did he ever see a hair 
snake before the 1st of June, or before crick- 
ets were fully developed? Ihave tried the ex- 
periment many times, and always with the 
same result: he will find a snake for every 
cricket drowned. Should a cricket accident- 
ally jump into water and drown, he will per- 
haps float down stream until he is stopped by 
a twig or a spear of grass, and in ten or twelve 
hours there will be twined around the twig a 
hair snake, perfectly formed. If the writer of 
‘Facts in Natural History’ wishes to know fur- 
ther with regard to this matter, I subscribe my- 
self WM. 8. ISBELL, Hotchkissville, Ct.” 
— +08 


WISDOM. 


Do but the half of what you can, and you will 
be surprised at the result of your diligence. 

Tue minds of some people are like the pupil of 
the human eye, and contract themselves the more 
the stronger light there is shed upon them.— 
Thomas Moore. 

Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits; 
Love is the sweet sunshine 
That warms into life, 
For only in darkness 
Grow hatred and strife. 

He will find himself in a great mistake, that 
either seeks for a friend in a palace, or tries him 
at a feast.—Seneca. 





Some one, feeling that actions are better than 
words, has said: ‘‘We read of the acts of the 
Apostles, but never of their resolutions.” 

Tue circumstances of the world are so variable, 
that an irrevocable resolution is almost a synony- 
mous term for a foolish one.—Seward. 

Wuen God would show himself 

In largest measure unto human sight 
He makes a man, of mind 
Capacious, judgment comprehensive, 
Courage never failing, faith sublime. 
The warp and woof that make 

His texture are of threads 

Finer than ever followed shuttle 

In a Tyrian loom. 

WE have but one life to live, and we should be 
careful to make the very best possible use of it, 
seizing hold of every opportunity to find out the 
true objects and ends of our earthly existence, 
that we may secure those objects and ends, and 
80 secure to ourselves the supreme good. 





MIRTH. 


INSCRIPTION on the wall of a London “ workus” 
(anglice workhouse) : 

Dokter of Diwinity I am not 
A.M. I nevver opes to be 

But hokum pickin is my lot 
I signs my name H. P. 

SEVERAL solutions, most of them approximately 
correct, of the English livery-stable keeper’s bill 
have been sent to us; the following is the most 
intelligible rendering, however: 

Mr. ’Enery ’Icks 
To Bill Viggins, nee. 
a 


Toahorse(an’os)- - - - 7 0 
“ataking ondimhome -— - 6 
Totalofall - - - + -+- %6 


SIGNS AND TOKENS. 

The Gridiron: To take down the gridiron from 
the nail where it is hanging, with the left hand, 
is a sign that there will be a broil in the kitchen. 

The Mirror: If a mirror is broken it is a sign 
that a good-looking-lass will be missed in that 
house. 

A Funeral: To meet a funeral procession is a 
sign of a death. 

Pocket-Book: To lose a pocket-book containing 
greenbacks is unlucky. 

Nails: If a woman cuts her nails every Monday 
it is lucky—for her husband. 

Roosters: If you hear a rooster crow when you 
are in bed, and the clock strikes a few times at the 
same instant, it is a sign of mo(u)rning. 

An Itching Ear: If you have an itching ear, 
tickle your nose and you will have an itching 
there, and ill luck will be averted. 


A woman who never owned a Bible supposed 
she was quoting it when she greeted her son, who 
came home to spend Thanksgiving, in the follow- 
ing words: ‘‘ Here comes the fatted calf!” 


Tue last rat story is from Chicago. In a house 
where the rats had been very troublesome, traps 
had long been set, but to no purpose. Finally 
some of the family determined to watch the trap. 
It was cunningly set. Soon a young rat appeared 
and was about stepping on the fatal spring, when 
an old rat rushed to the rescue, seized the indis 
creet juvenile by the tail and dragged him off to 
the hole. 


A Lapy sends the following metrical solution 
of the word-puzzle published in July Mrrta: 


’Tis true that as our cares increase, 
They will disturb our inward peace, 
And drive sweet slumber from our eyes, 
And cause all anxious fears to rise. 


But when to cares we add an s, 

We change the meaning to caress ; 
‘** Plural is plural then no more, 
And sweet what bitter was before.” 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our €orrespoudents. 


Questions OF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 





Eriquetre.—A young lady to whom 
I am engaged is seriously sick. Does etiquette or 
propriety require that I should call on her? or 
should I remain away, as some insist that I should ? 


Ans. If your engagement is understood by the 
parents of the lady, or by those in whose house 
she is living, you should call, if near by, every day 
at leasi, to learn her condition; and if she desires 
it, and it is thought by physician and friends that 
you should see her and converse with her, there is 
no etiquette worthy the name that would deny you 
the privilege. ‘* How to Behave, a Manual of Re- 
publican Etiquette,’’ will tell you how to carry 
yourself in nearly every position in life. Price by 
mail, 75 cents. 

Witt thunder or cannon produce sound 
where there is no animal ear? 

Ans. Sound is analogous to light, existing inde- 





pendently of human perceptions; as, there is light : 


without the eye. The production of sound is al- 
together dependent on atmospheric vibrations or 
disturbances. 

For instance, a bell is struck by its clapper; the 
body of the bell consequently vibrates, as we may 
sensibly assure ourselves by applying our nail light- 


‘ly to the edge; in its agitation it beats or makes 


impulses on the air, which, yielding under the im- 
pact or pressure, is compressed or condensed to a 
certairi distance around. 

The compressed air instantly expands, and in do- 
ing so repeats the pressure on the air next in con- 
tact with it; and thus each one of the original 
strokes of the vibrating metal sends out a series 
of shells of compressed air, somewhat like the 
waves dispersed over a lake from the dropping of 
a stone into its placid bosom, and, like them, al- 
ways lessening in bulk and force. 

The air, thus agitated, finally reaches the ear, 
where it gives a similar impulse to a very fine ner- 
vous membrane; and the mind then receives the 
idea or impression which we callasound. In other 
words, the successive strokes of the bell produce 





concussions ; which concussions, through the deli- 
cate apparatus which we term the ear, are made 
sensible to the mind; analogously, waves of light, 
striking the eye, or through that organ, are render- 
ed appreciable to the mind. 


Morus.—Will you please give inform- 
ation as to the best means of guarding against 
moths, and at the same time avoiding unpleasant 
odors? I have heard camphor and tobacco recom- 
mended, but the remedy is almost as objectionable 
as the moths themselves. 


Ans, Cleanliness is probably the best remedy for 
vermin of any kind, but when from any cause they 
are troublesome, we can confidently recommend 
insect powder as efficacious in exterminating moths 
as well as bugs, fleas, cockroaches, etc. 


Catarru.—I have the catarrh in the 
head; it impairs the strength of my brain, and I 
think it is beginning to affect my lungs; how is it 
prevented and cured? By nearly every fortes. ed 
which I read I see quack advertisements promising 
certain cures, but the difficulty is, 1 can not be- 
lieve them. 

Ans. You should obtain the advice of the best 
physician you know, who can learn from you your 
history and study your constitution. He may ad- 
vise a change of climate, of diet, dress, occupa- 
tion. We can not wisely give you advice, not 
knowing all the facts of the case. This we may 
safely advise—avoid the quacks. In a single ad- 
vertisement of theirs every disease known to suf- 
fering humanity has promise of a cure, by using 
their nostrums. If they could do a tenth of what 
they profess they would not need to advertise. It 
is not the wise, but the otherwise, who patronize 
them. —_— 


CompressInG ORGANS OF THE BRAIN, 
—If a child with the back-head developed like that 
of Aaron Burr were to be subjected to pressure 
upon that part of the head in infancy, while the 
skull is soft and yielding, would the organs in the 
occiput suffer from the depression, and others de 
velop themselves more fully ? 


Ans. External pressure is not applied to heads tn 
the way proposed, except in the case of Flathead 
Indians. The effect of this treatment is consid- 
ered detrimental to intellect, but the effect in part, 
doubtless, is to distort the form of the brain rather 
than to cause certain organs to cease growing; to 
throw organs into abnormal positions rather than 
to fully suspend their functions. Pressure could 
not be applied to particular organs and thus pre- 
vent their growing—they would widen out and 
have development some way if possible. If the 
whole head were put into a box and no disease 
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were to follow, the development of all the organs 
would be suspended and the character would be 
that of a child. — 

Mix, rrs Composrrion.—In the com- 
position of milk we have water, sugar of milk, 
butter, casein, and a small amount of phosphate 
of lime. Now, when the milk is heated until the 
curd is separated from the whey, which of the 
above constituents is found in the curd, and which 
in the whey? and in what quantities ? 

Ans. Cow's milk contains 87,4; per cent. of 
water, 12 ifs per cert. of organic matter, such as 
butter, sugar, casein, albumen, etc., and 1 per cent. 
of inorganic matter, or phosphate of lime, common 
salt, ete. About 4 per cent. is oil and butter, 5 per 
cent. sugar of milk, and 4,85 per cent. casein, al- 
bumen, and inorganic salts. 

When curdled by rennet, most of the casein is 
removed with much of the butter and some of the 
inorganic salts. 

Whey contains 94,4, per cent. of water. Thus 
we see that one hundred pounds of milk contain 
13,8; per cent. solid matter, one hundred pounds 
of whey contain 5,°; per cent. solid nutriment, 
and 94,4, per cent. water. The nutriment in whey 
is made up mostly of sugar and butter, but it con- 
tains a little casein, some albumen, and consid- 
erable common salt, some phosphate of lime, a 
little phosphate of magnesia, and a little phospho- 
rus. 

Whey is quite nutritious, and makes good food 
for pigs, and with the addition of meal, calves 
would thrive on it. To make it as nutritious as 
milk, 8 lbs. of putriment must be added to every 
100 Ibs. of whey. 

In Germany there are several whey-cures, to 
which invalids resort, and live on whey for the 
cure of their ailments. This is equivalent to 
water-cure with a spare dict. If men would eat 
less, and take more fluid as mild and innocent as 
whey, they would rarely become sick. 


Do you think Cal.—is it Col. or Cal. ?— 
superior to all other climates for invalids affected 
with pulmonary disease? Please answer through 
your JOURNAL. E. R. 


Ans. We think the whole range of the Rocky 
Mountains—including the Sierra Nevadas—among 
the most healthful portions of this country. 


Orr-Hanp.—W hat am I to understand 
by the off-hand faculties ? 

Ans. Those faculties which enable one to per- 
ceive quickly, and to decide and act at once; or to 
judge and act in an off-hand way, viz., Large per- 
ceptive organs, to appreciate quickly ; Self-Esteem, 
to give respect to one’s judgment ; and Combative- 
ness, te act promptly, without enough of Cautious- 
ness and Secretiveness to make one afraid to act. 


Inciuinep TO AvuTHorsuip.—When a 
young man aims to become a writer, either of books 
or for the press, he should have a clear understand- 
ing of the requisites for excellence. Not only is 





ent should ,be carefully trained and developed, all 
the advantages of education which can be brought 
to bear upon it being made use of. No learning is 
useless, The more information he has acquired, 
the better command the writer will have of his 
subject, whatever it may be. In connection with 
close study and extensive reading there should be 
practice, slow, and even laborious practice. The 
best models in literature should be taken and 
carefully examined for the improvement and re- 
finement of style. When we are asked to state 
the books necessary to one who would attain pro- 
ficiency in this line of life, we answer that it is 
exceedingly difficult to prescribe a few works, but 
in general one should read the best authors on 
English syntax and the art of composition as a 
commencement. An excellent work which you 
might take up at once is ‘‘ Quackenbos’s Course 
of Composition and Rhetoric,’ which can be sup- 
plied from this office, at $1 75. 


Reticion.—What is Religion, and in 
what does it consist? 

Ans. Love of God, belief in and obedience to 
his commands; and love of man, with the accord- 
ance of all offices of justice and kindness to him. 

Buck Horns.—Why does the buck 
reindeer shed his horns every year? 

Ans. We have no explanation to give, except 
that it is the order of their constitution. Some 
sheep shed their coat every year, and some do not 
oftener than once in four or five years, if at all. 
Will any naturalist reader give a physiological an- 
swer to these questions ? 


How to Make THE Harr Gray.—A 
lady sends us this singular question. What can be 


‘her object ? 


“Ts there any composition which if applied to 
the scalp will turn the hair prematurely gray? If 
so, what is it, and what will be the effect to hair 
and scalp, and how long will it require to take 
effect?” 


Ans. Trouble will sometimes do it, but we can 
not specify the kind that each person would re- 
quire, nor the length of time it would take to 
effect it. 

We knew a man who was wrecked at sea and 
spent a day and a night hanging on to an upset boat, 
whose hair turned gray over the organs of Cautious- 
ness on each side of the head, and remained so; 
while the other portions of the head were of the 
normal color. He was twenty-three years of age 
when it occurred. 

We knew another who was for years placed in a 
condition to sympathize with a suffering patient, 
and the hair over the organ of Benevolence, just 
above the forehead, became almost white, and re- 
mained so, 

Mental excitement, hard study, care, and anxiety 
are supposed to turn the hair gray, and that excite- 
ment produces heat in the head which causes the 


natural talent indispensable, but that natural tal- | hair to fall off. We know of no nostrum which 
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will turn the hair a respectable-looking gray — the 
color may be extracted, but gray would not be the 
result. We know of no certain and efficacious 
method of procuring gray hair but by age, and 
sooner or later that will effect it. We recommend 
people generally to wear their hair with its natural 
color. 

How to Grow "Tart.—How can [ in- 
erease my height from five feet six inches to five 
feet nine inc hes? Also, can phosphorus be eaten 
without injury to the system? hat I mean, can 
1 eat the raw material ? 


Ans. Some people are constituted to grow 
tall. If you are twenty-five years old you will 
not be likely to grow tall, cat what you may. 
In a limestone country, where every plant has 
opportunity to incorporate phosphate of lime 
in its structure to the greatest possible extent, the 
animals and men who subsist on such food, attain 
a better bony structure and greater height than do 
those who live in regions where the land has little 
of that element, and where to raise a _— of wheat 
lime must be applied to the soil. 

It is a disputed point whether mineral ste 
rus can be taken into the system and incorporated 
by it. The greater number maintain that all min- 
erals must be digested by plants before men and 
animals can appropriate them. 


Gl hat Ehep Sap. 


More or tHe Marvetous.—An old 
subscriber writes : ‘‘ My reading of the article on 
‘How my Future was Revealed,’ in the June num- 
ber, brings vividly to mind some unaccountable 
experiences of my own. Though not as import- 
ant, perhaps, they, I think, are quite as mysterious. 
In several instances they occurred in full daylight, 
while the mind and hands were engaged in accus- 
tomed duties. Spiritualism had scarcely been 
heard of in our section when I was child. My 
parents were farmers in easy circumstances, but 
very practical, industrious people, rigidly skepti- 
cal as to forewarnings, signs, etc. I inherited the 
same disposition, always being desirous of know- 
ing the why and wherefore of everything. Being 
the youngest of a thrifty family, I was very fond 
of pets, and generaHy had one or more unfortu- 
nates intrusted to my care. Wien about twelve 
years of age, one cold spring morning father gave 
me the delightful intelligence that a pair of twin 
lainbs needed my succor at the barn, which was 
situated some distance from the house. For scve- 
ral days with a basin of warm milk I nourished 
these charges, and rejoiced to see them hearty and 
playful. One morning I wended my way as usual 
toward the barn, was ascending a hill which hid 
it from view, when I seemed already within the 
building, and was appalled at seeing one innocent 
lying lifeless at the entrance in a wing of the barn. 
This appearance gave me a shock, but still I pur- 











sued my way, alas! to verify the truth of the— 
what? vision? I think no person had been in the 
building since I had, and I left the lambs the 
evening previous in perfect health. The mother 
and one lamb had succeeded in climbing over a 
sill into the wing, and the other had died in the 
attempt. Some may feel disposed to ridicule this 
because it is a childish experience, but is it any the 
less mysterious? Ata later period I was sent by 
an unseen power or voice to an old well. Fora 
time I at first distrusted the message, and attempted 
to reason about it, but could find no peace until I 
repaired to the spot, and when I reached it a voice 
seemed to say, ‘* Not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without the Father’s notice.’ I found that one of 
my pets had fallen in, but aided by the projecting 
stones I saved its life. When I was sixteen years 
old my father bought a farm in a neighboring 
State, and on nearing the depot to take the train 
which would convey us thither, my heart was bur- 
dened with thoughts of leaving my childhood’s 
home and early and cherished friends. As I 
stepped upon the platform a sudden change, a 
feeling of ecstasy, a full tide of glory swept over 
my soul. I can only liken it to the sun when it 
breaks out between showers. Again the mysterious 
yoice whispered, ‘‘ All is well.” That moment’s 
experience I ever shall consider a taste of heaven, 
At other times I have been informed of what would 
occur the following day. I have failed to discover 
any good resulting from these, save to establish 
my faith in a Power above us, and in which I can 
put my trust. I have related this only to a few 
who know me well, who can rely on my veracity, 
and I have been enabled to strengthen the faith of 
young friends who once looked out on the wick- 
edness of the world and almost doubted the exist- 
ence of a just and loving God.” SUBSCRIBER. 


Wnuat We Want as a Nation.—Ep- 
ITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL—Dear Sir: In one 
of the late numbers of the JouRNAL you have 
some remarks on *“* What We Want;”’ will you 
permit me to make a few additions to the list? 
First, we want a less number of those men, in New 
York city and elsewhere, who monopolize all the 
coal, flour, sugar, and dry-goods, as through their 
selfishness and inordinate love of the “ almighty 
dollar” thousands of their fellow-beings are ren- 
dered miserable. Second, we want laws passed 
by an honest Legislature (if one can be found), 
preventing rich men from becoming richer off of 
the unrequited labor of the poor. Third, we wanta 
political party that will give impartial justice to 
all, irrespective of nationality, age, sex, color, and 
condition. Fourth, we want the President and 
Vice-President not eligible to a second term of of- 
fice. Then the best interest of the people will 
not be sacrificed for a renomination, and the Pres- 
ident can, throughout his administration, pursue 
a just and manly course toward all. Then there 
would be no necessity of levying a tax of five per 
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eent. on the $40,000,000 which the President yearly 
gives to his numerous officials. Poor fellows! 
they earn their money hard enough ; let them have 
the whole of it. Fifth, we want allof the U. 8. Sen- 
ators elected by the people; the President: and 
Vice-President, and all of the U. 8. revenue offi- 
cers. Then dishonest political tricksters will not 
sell for money the votes of the people. For the 
same reason we want the removal of the Electoral 
College. Sixth, we want no more public land 
given away to hundreds of rich rascals to build 
railways and make themselves richer. The people 
must build and own all the railroads, canals, and 
telegraph lines in the United States. Seventh, we 
want a higher duty on all articles of useless lux- 
ury. If a merchant prince's or stock-and-gold 
gambler’s daughter wants a Turkish satin dress 
and jewelry, or a Parisian shell for her little brain, 
let her father pay the United States 50 per cent. 
for the privilege of setting a bad example for other 
foolish maids to follow. Eighth, we want less 
rye corn and barley distilled into whisky; more 
grapes, apples, peaches, plums, pears, and cherries 
planted and cultivated so that every poor family 
in our land can make a meal of fruit every day in 
the year; thereby banishing tobacco and the “ four- 
footed plow”’ (the swine) from the human stom- 
ach forever. Knowing, Mr. Editor, the kindness 
of your nature, will not you, and your numerous 
readers, help me in giving these wants a tangible 
form and existence in our land ? 
HORACE LINWOOD. 

[Some of the above remarks show much thought, 

and deserve consideration. } 


Rep Hanns anp Rep Faces.—Mr. 
Heattuy, Onro. In a recent number of the 
PuRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL I notice a query (and 
your reply to it) concerning red hands and feet, 
and I wondered at your saying (the question being 
one of importance to young ladies) that it “‘ was a 
poser.”” While I agree with you that rosy hands 
are pretty, yet I have seen those that were almost 
purple, and from what? Tight dresses, and more 
especially tight arm-holes. Tight shoes and gar- 
ters canse the feet to be in the same condition. I 
knew a young lady, whose face would swell and 
get very red whenever she went from home. She 
consulted an M.D., and was treated for erysipelas 
But when in her wrapper, her face would become 
fair, and rather pale. She laced, and wore her 
dresses so tight about the throat, that it was im- 
possible to insert a very small article beneath her 
throat-band. Can anything be done to bring peo- 
ple to their senses? It seems to me where one 
girl is raised sensibly, fifty are brought up fools. 

Your Journavis the best one I have taken, and I 
think I shall never be withoutit again. Please state 
in its next issue how you would treat a young child 
having an usually large brain—or rather head; she 
is nine months old, and has a full forehead, and 
rather dreamy eye; the back of the head quite 
large. There seems to be a tendency to conges- 





tion. Would like to know, also, how to cultivate 
Cautiousness. What are thick lips indicative of ? 
Yours truly, AMELIA. 

[Amelia has our thanks for her suggestions. We 
reply to her inquiries as follows: Dress the child 
loosely about the waist and ankles so that the cir- 
culation shail not be impeded. She should eat 
Graham breadstuff, cracked wheat, oatmeal mush, 
lean beef, and fruit as a part of each meal, and 
never retire at night ona full stomach. Her room 
should be well ventilated at night, with blankets 
enough to keep her warm, and the extremities 
should be warmly dressed. Coffee, tea, spices, 
candies, cake, and pie should be utterly repudia- 
ted. Her brain should not be kept hot by study 
or by conversation. Keep her head cool, and her 
feet warm ; let her live in the open air and sun- 
shine six hours a day, and study three hours a day, 
and if she has any constitution, she will be healthy 
and happy. ] —- 

Praise anp Briame.—We have no 
hope of ‘pleasing everybody. Was there ever the 
man who pleased everybody? No, not one. We 
shall try to please God ; to do right; to do good; 
and be thankful if we add even a trifle to the 
healthful entertainment, instruction, and HapPt- 
NEss of our readers. Here is what some of our 
exchanges say of us. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, of which the 
fifty-second volume, neatly bound, is before us, is 
a publication with the leading specialty of which 
we have no sympathy. Phrenology, in our belief, 
is a pseudo-science. But the JouRNAL contains a 
great deal of information and amusement, which 
makes it an entertaining work independent of its 

Se eel and Chronicle, New 

ork. 

Are not other “* Zzaminers,”’ equally capable of 
judging, to be credited? PHRENOLOGY is a new 
discovery ; not yet perfected, but enough is known 
to warrant the claim, that the brain is the organ 
of the mind; that different portions of the brain 
perform different functions. The back part of the 
brain is allotted to the affections; the sides, to tke 
propelling powers; the front, to the intellectual 
or knowing faculties; and the top, to the religious 
or spiritual sentiments. There is no more doubt 
of this than there is of the fact that we see 
through the eye, or hear through the ear. Fur- 
thermore, it is in evidence that all natural-born 
idiots have small or imperfectly formed brains ; 
that a low, brutal bully does not closely resemble 
a saintly minister of the Gospel, or the accom- 
plished editor of the Examiner and .Chronicle. 

Finally, Phrenology is a part of Physiology, and, 
like Physiology, so far as understood, is reduced 
to method; method is system, and system is sci- 
ence. If the editor of the Examiner will visit the 
Phrenological Cabinet at 389 Broadway, we will 
show him evidences which will, we think, con- 
vince him that PmrRENoLoGy has some claims to 
being ranked among the REAL SCIENCES. We 50- 
licit his attention ; and if he be not willfully pre- 
judiced, may venture to promise him proofs of 
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our claims, both convincing and conclusive. For 
the compliment he pays this JouRNAL he has our 
thanks. We may honestly reciprocate by repeat- 
ing what we have said before, that the Hraminer 
and Chronicle is one of our very best religious 
newspapers of the Close Communion Baptist de- 
nomination. We wish its editors understood the 
principles of Phrenology. 
Here is what the Hudson Posi says. 


This popular and ever-welcome journal, devoted 
to the science of man, is upon our table. The su- 
periority of this publication over all other maga- 
zines consists in its practical teachings of man as 
a whole. The medical and health journals are al- 
most invaluable, yet they only treat of the physi- 
cal body, while the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL not 
only teaches bodily health, but it teaches soul 
growth, and the Scriptural idea of how to “improve 
the talents given.”’ The literary and scientific 
magazines teach outward nature, entertaining the 
reader, and improving the literary tastes. The 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL takes a superior posi- 
tion, vastly more important, because it advises in 
its columns every individual, however humble, 
that all of this vast expanse—that worlds and sys- 
tems of worlds were first created by the Divine 
Father for man and his uses; that it requires all 
of this to perfect man, that he might exist here 
and bear the impress of all this grandeur upon and 
within his own being. It has taught that no hu- 
man being should think meanly of himself, but 
should put forth a steady and intelligent effort in 
this life to know and improve himself, and thus 
he will come to know others, and go forward with 
a heart full of thankfulness—that they were deem- 
ed thus worthy to exist. Let every family that 
ean afford it procure the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


The Belvidere Apollo remarks : 


Though this journal has always been conducted 
with much ability, we think it has greatly improv- 
ed within the period of our recollection, and espe- 
cially within a short time. On the list of its con- 
tents are many subjects of decided interest to the 
reneral reader, The first article in the July num- 
ver, entitled ‘* Auduboniana,”’ begins with an ex- 
cellent portrait of the old naturalist, and enters 
into an interesting discussion pertaining to him. 
The second is ‘**Man’s Place in Nature.” The 
nextis a “ A Rule for Editors—What They Should 
Be.” The portrait of J. J. Audubon is good. 
There are also ten portraits of the leaders in the 
Mormon reform movement, and of Ward Hunt, 
with interesting sketches of their lives and char- 
acters. The two or three subjects mentioned are 
not more interesting than the twenty from which 
they are selected. 

The Binghamton Republican says that— 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND Lire ILLUs- 
% ATED is not all, nor mainly, nor even in any 
very large part, devoted to Phrenology; but it has 
the wide field of human progress for its special 
working. Because it is a magazine appealing to 
men as men, and to women as women; because 
it relates to the physical and intellectual needs of 
the race, and insists continually that humanity 
shall occupy the highest place which God designed, 
and our nature admits of it, and is about the only 
serial devoted to this general object, it ought to 
have, and we presume does have, a liberal support. 
Certainly it occupies a conspicuous place among 
American monthlies of the first class. 


The Mirror of Kilborn City takes note as fol- 
lows : 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL comes to us filled 
with the very best of reading matter. This is the 





only journal of the kind now published, and is de- 
voted to a large variety of subjects, such as Eth- 
nology, Physiology, Phrenology, Sociology, Psy- 
chology, Education, Mechanism, Agriculture, Nat- 
ural History, Biography, and all that tends to re- 
form, elevate, and improve mankind spiritually, 
intellectually, and socially. It is well illustrate 
iving portraits and sketches of prominent and 
eading men in all classes of society. It does not 
confine itself to Phrenology, and even skeptics on 
= science are highly pleased with its general 
ne. 


The Lynn Transcript—a new exchange—speaks 
more guardedly. The editor may be young,—a re- 
cent graduate, and had not read this magazine. 
He says: 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNALS for May and June 
have been some time on our table, and yet we are 
not quite ready to give an unqualified opinion on 
their merits. We know that the publication has 
often been severely criticised [so has the Bible}, 
but whether justly or not would be premature in 
us to say with the present reading. We like a 
bold writer, if he is sincere, even if he differ a tri- 
fle from us; and yet there is a daring of skepticism 
which is worse than weakness, though it may be 
well refined. The JcurnaL is unquestionably 
able, and we trust we shall like it much upon ae- 
quaintance. 

The Amherst Gazette says: 

“The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has greatly in- 
creased in value as in size. 

We could fill the Journat with similar “ noti- 
ces.”” All concur in the fact, that it is ‘ably ed- 
ited.’? We look hopefully for the time when all 
shall acknowledge not only the excellence of the 
JOURNAL, but also the truth and utility of Phre- 
nology, and we will ever work and pray for that 
consummation. 





Literary Hotices. 


There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books 
no less than in the faces of men, by which a skillful ob- 
server will know as well what to expect from the one as 
the other.—BuTLER. 





Maipee Tue Atcuemist; or, Turning 
All to Gold. By Susan Cannon. 12mo; fancy 
cloth. Price, $i 50. New York: M. Doolady. 


This is the first literary venture made by Mrs. 
Cannon, a young writer of Mississippi. The de- 
sign of the work is to show how the vexatious dis- 
appointments, trials, and afflictions which fall to 
the lot of the most of us, may be used for our 
good, if we make a right use of them. Maidee, 
(Mrs. Lee), who is the central figure of the dra- 
matis persone, yet not the heroine, since around 
the heroine in fiction must concenter the gist of 
the romance, is a noble woman who, at an age 
which is called passée, marries a widower. Mr. 
Lee had long loved her. It is even probable she 
was the first and dearest love of his life, but by 
the Providence which frequently warps our inten- 
tions, they were not married in early youth; he 
married another, and when his hand was offered to 
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her, he was the father of an only child, a grown 
daughter, who naturally resented the thonght of 
seeing another fill her own mother’s place in her 
father’s heart, and determining to make the house- 
hold miserable, was as miserable herself as a will- 
ful, petted, and rebellious girl usually gets to be 
when her wishes are thwarted. Mrs. Lee having had 
a step-mother, and fully conscious of the antipathy 
in which such a relation is often held by a daughter 
who has arrived at the age of womanhood, is 
deeply sympathetic ; offers tenderness and love to 
the young, heart-broken girl, and is made happy 
in finding that what she offers is not rejected. 

Marion Lee develops into the affectionate, obedi- 

ent, and respectful danghter; strives to cultivate 

all the graces of womanhood, and becomes a use- 
ful and intelligent woman. 

In the book, quite a large number of characters 
are introduced, which are, in the main, only ac- 
eessory to the development of the story. Upon 
all, more or less, either directly or reflectively, the 
influence of Maidee is felt. She chides when it is 
necessary; when it is needful, drops the healing 
balm of kindly acts and tender words, and has no 
fear of the over-use of either body or mind or 
heart when they may be brought into use for the 
good of others. The story is simple, and simply 
told, if we except a disposition in the author to 
the use of long words, and now and then classic 
allusions, which seem a little far-fetched. But 
the work is eminently healihy, and as a first effort 
deserves the warmest commendation. 

Tae Domestic Lire or Tuomas Jer- 
FERSON. Compiled from Family Letters and 
Reminiscences, by his great-granddaughter, Sa- 
rah N. Randolph. 12mo; cloth; pp. 452. Price, 
$2 50. New York: Harper & Bros., Publishers. 


The man who “ wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ’’ will be cherished in the memory of all 
patriot hearts while the fabric of government 
stands which he was so conspicuous an instrument 
in uprearing. And everything which comes to us 
from an authentic source, and bears the impress 
of his noble individuality, will awaken a warm in- 
terest. In this new volume a sketch of the great 
statesman’s private life is given, and many letters 
bearing upon it which were never before publish- 
ed. The character of Jefferson has suffered much 
from the assaults of slander, or foul allegations 
which, originating perhaps from political animos- 
ity, have had so free and protracted a circulation 
that they have grown to enormous size and cast a 
dark Shade in the estimation of the credulous and 
superticial upon the name of this noble man. 
Doubtless as a man Jefferson had his faults; but 
no one can read the simple heart-breathings of his 
soul in these letters to his nearest and dearest 
friends without feeling that the gifted forerunner 
of the American Constitution was a good man. 

A portrait of Jefferson, from a painting by Gil- 
bert Stuart, and a portrait of his daughter, Mar- 
tha Jefferson Randolph, from a painting by Sully, 





and also a view of Monticello, his favorite home, 

are published with the work. 

Diseases oF Women; their Causes, 
Prevention, and Radical Cure. By Geo. H. 
Taylor, M.D. 12mo; pp. 318; cloth. Price, 
$1 50. Philadelphia: Geo. Maclean, Publisher, 
719 Sansom Street. 

The small proportion of American women who 
enjoy really good health is a subject for common 
remark. A majority, probably, of these invalids 
are afflicted with symptoms referable to the pelvis. 
In evidence of the importance of this particular 
class of diseases, reference need only to be made 
to the fact that many eminent physicians devote 
themselves specially to its treatment. 

It is claimed in this work that nearly all so-called 
female diseases are in their last analysis referable 
to muscular inaction and consequent laxity; that 
this prevents due sustentation of the suffering 
parts; and is the direct cause of the deficient 
circulation or congestion from which the most 
formidable forms of alteration in structure pro- 
ceed. 

The remedy pointed out is of the most radical 
nature. The book places the case in the invalid’s 
own hand, and indicates the line of treatment 
adapted to strengthen the weak parts. It is, 
therefore, eminently practical and useful, both to 
those who desire to avoid the distressing maladies 
of which it treats, and to those who have long 
suffered them. —. 


Tue Feperat GoverNnMENT; Its Offi- 
cers and Their Duties. By Ransom H. Gillet, 
formerly a Member of Congress from St. Law- 
rence County, N. Y.; more recently Register and 
Solicitor of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, Solicitor for the United States in the Court 
of Claims, Counselor-at-Law, etc. 12mo; pp. 
444; cloth. Price, $2. New York and Chicago: 
Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., Publishers. 
Several volumes have recently been issued relat- 

ing to public affuirs,so that all citizens of the United 

States are themselves to blame if they do not make 

themselves more or less familiar with the genius 

and practical operations of American institutions. 

The present work exhibits the result of extend- 
ed investigation and careful analysis, and furnishes, 
in a brief and perspicuous style, the nature of the 
different departments of our general government 
and their respective duties. The early history of 
the formation of an independent nationality which 
developed the present powerful confederation, is 
a most valuable part of the book, and takes its 
proper place at the opening. 

The knowledge furnished by this volume “ will 
be highly useful to all, and especially to the Ameri- 
ean citizen when giving direction to our public 
affairs. Without knowing what the constitution 
and laws authorize and require, he can not give in- 
structions to those intrusted with power, or deter- 
mine whether they have been faithful to the trusts 
committed to them or worthy of future confi- 
dence.”’ 
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Manvat or Reapine. In Four Parts: 
Orthophony, Class Methods, Gestures, and Elocu- 
tion. Designed for Teachers and Students. By 
H. L. D. Potter. 12mo; cloth; pp. 418. Price, 
$1 50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This new work on the very important subject of 
reading contains many features in the way of il- 
lustrating inflection, cadence, ete., which certain- 
ly have the merit of newness, besides being well 
adapted to the wants of the ordinary school teacher 
who would teach reading as well as arithmetic, 
geography, and history. The author has aimed to 
include those gymnastic accessories which serve 
to develop and strengthen the vocal apparatus, so 
he furnishes in the early part of the book a well- 
illustrated and clearly detailed chapter on calis- 
thenics. A brief synopsis of the “‘ Manual” will 
include, Part First—Orthophony or Voice-train- 
ing; Part Second—Class Methods, both primary 
and advanced; Part Third — Gestures; Part 
Fourth—Elecution, including a chapter on Rhet- 
orice ; a copious selection of pieces in prose and 
poetry for reading and recitation. In this last de- 
partment, as in the textual or didactic depart- 
ments, the author has shown a laudable discretion 
in that he has appreciated the capacity and needs 
of the young people in elocution. 

Cincinnatt InpustrtaL Exposition, 

1870. Report of the General Committee. One 


vol., octavo; pp. 400. With Plans of Buildings, 
etc. Published by the General Committee. 


Perhaps this was one of the most worthy and 
successful expositions ever held in America, espe- 
cially when we consider the number of inhabitants, 
wealth of the people, ete. On this occasion Cin- 
cinnati surpassed herself. We thought New York 
did well; but, all things considered, Cincinnati 
did better. The Report, now published in full, 
tells the whole story of the exhibition, receipts 
and expenses, speeches, etc., in one handsome vol- 
ume. Here are the evidences of America’s real 
greatness—her productions, agricultural, mechan- 
ical, mineral, ete. ; and it is indeed most encour- 
aging to note the vast strides making from year to 
year in the development of these foundation in- 
terests. We congratulate Cincinnati and these re- 
united States. — 


Tue Istanp Netcusors. A Novel of 
American Life. By Antoinette Brown Black- 
well. Octavo; PB; 140. Illustrated. Price, 75 
cents. Harper & Brothers. 


While unmarried, the author studied theology, 
and graduated from Oberlin. She was regularly 
ordained, entered the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church, and preached for a time in South Butler, 
Wayne County, N. Y. Acquitting herself most 
satisfactorily, she was then called to New York, 
where she continued for some time in the ministry ; 
married, and removed to New Jersey, where she 
now resides, devoting herself to domestic con- 
cerns—she has a family of several children—and 
to literature. If we mistake not, this is her sec- 
ond novel. She writes as she speaks, with fluen- 





eyand force. Thoroyghly educated; a mind clear 
and comprehensive, she describes life as it is, and 
holds the attention of the hearer or the reader to 
theend. ‘Island Neighbors” will prove a success. 
It is handsomely illustrated and nicely published. 


RernveeEr, Dogs, anp SNow-SHors. A 
Journal of Siberian Travel and Explorations. 
By Richard J. Bush, late of the Russo-American 
Telegraph Expedition. With Illustrations. 12mo; 
pp. 530. Price, $3. Harper & Brothers. 

A singular title fora very interesting book. Be- 
sides a map showing the route surveyed, there are 
upward of forty illustrations, representing the 
most striking objects met with in Siberia, includ- 
ing animals, men, mountains, etc., all described in 
vivid language, calculated to instruct and enter- 
tain all readers. Our growing interests in the 
great Northwest renders such information most 
valuable. Weare reaching the arctic seas through 
Russian territory, and must some time become 
neighbors of the Czar, Read what Mr. Bush says 
of his travels by land, ice, and sea, and learn 
something new. _ 


LirrLe Sunsurne’s Hotimay: A Picture 
from Life. By the Author of ‘“ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 18mo; pp. 210. Price, 90 cents. 
Harper & Brothers. 


We welcome the joyous “ Little Sunshine,” and 
look upon it as the promise of much good which 
must result from its extensive circulation. There 
are causes for happy children as well as for unhap- 
py children. Let us learn the why and wherefore, 
and secure only happiness. If parents will but 
learn this one little lesson, they will take the first 
step toward a higher civilization. 


Tuer Youne Mecnanic. Containing Di- 
rections for the Use of all Kinds of Tools, and 
for the Construction of Steam-engines and Me- 
chanical Models, including the Art of Turning 
in Wood and Metal. By the Author of ‘ The 
Lathe and its Uses,” ‘* Mechanics’ Workshop,” 
ete. From the English Edition, with Correc- 
tions, etc. Large 12mo; pp. 346. Price, $1 75. 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 

One of the handsomest and most valuable of 
books for boys. It is illustrated with many en- 
gravings, showing how to build and work steam- 
engines and other machinery, described in such 
simple language that all ‘“‘ may see into it.” If 
the book were placed within reach of all boys, it 
would increase vastly our powers of invention, 
and set the world ahead, through improvements 
in mechanism. The book is one of the most wor- 
thy and useful of its kind issued in years. Let it 
take the place of more costly gift books, and the 
boys will thank the givers. 


Twetrra <Annvuat Report of the 
Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science 
and Art, with the Address of the Graduates and 
Pupils to Peter Cooper, Esq., and his Reply at 
the Annual Commencement. New York: G. A. 
Whitchorne, 42 Ann Street. 


An interesting ‘‘annual”’ of a noble institution. 
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THERIAKI AND TueErR Last Dose. .Dr. | A Terriste Temptation. A Novel, 
Samuel B. Collins. Chicago: Evening Journal By Charles Reade. Part I. Price, 25 cents. 
Print. ith many original Illustrations. New York: 


A little pamphlet containing letters of Fitz- 
Hugh Ludlow and others, to Dr. Collins, relating 
to what is claimed to be the “‘most wonderful 
medical discovery of the age,” viz., a remedy for 
the use of opium-eaters. If such poor slaves can 
find relief from the dominion of their tyrant in an 
antidote which shall not prove a mere substitute 
for the opium, they should know it. What the 
wonderful antidote is we do not find in the pam- 
phiet. Why did not the Doctor give us an idea so 
that we can speak of it understandingly ? 


Tse Curistran Quarterty, No, XI. 
July. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Nos. 115 and 117 West Fourth Street. 


This creditable publication contains the cream 
of the current literature relating to the Christian 
Church, besides much interesting matter of a gen- 
éral religious nature. The articles on “The Gen- 
tineness and Authenticity of the Gospels’ and 
“Classic Baptism” are worth a careful reading by 
Christians universally. The Quarterly is publish- 
ed at $3a year. Address the above publishers. 


A Latin Grammar For BEGINNERS. 
By William Henry Waddell, Professor of An- 
cient Languages in the University of Georgia, 
author of ‘‘A Greek Grammar for Beginners.” 
Price, $1. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Within the compass of eighty-six pages the au- 
thor has condensed the elementary principles of 
the Latin language, and at the same time presented 
them in such a form as serves to attract rather than 
to repel the young student. 


Tue Iron Mask. Being the Fourth Se- 
ries of ‘‘ The Three Guardsmen.” By Alexan- 
der Dumas, author of * The Count of Monte- 
Cristo,” ‘“‘The Three Guardsmen,” etc. One 
vol., octavo. Price, $1. Philadelphia, Pa.: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. 


This powerfully written romance has already 
created a reputation, and needs no further com- 
mentary. 
Davenport Dunn. 


Charles Lever. Octavo; paper; pp. 258. Price, 
% cents. T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Mr. Lever has been many years in the novel- 
making business, and his American publishers are 
enterprising men. But, ‘ what’s the use?” * will 
it pay ’’—the reader? 
Tue Last Avprnt. 


A Novel. By 


A Love Story. By 
George Sand, author of ‘* Consuelo,” ete, 
Pamphlet. 50 cents. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 


Those whose affections are weak or undeveloped 
may have them waked up by reading this story. 
But those whose affections are morbid or inordi- 
nate should not read this, nor any other exciting 
leve story. 
Won—Nor Woorev. A Novel. By the 


Author of “‘ Bred in the Bone,” “ A Beggar on 
Horseback,” ete. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 363 of Harper’s Library of Select Novels. 





Harper & Brothers. 
We can scarcely understand how respectable 
weeklies which find their way into homes of re- 
finement and culture can publish such stories as 
this. For our part, we can not commend them; 
yet people will read. 


For Lack or Gotp. A Novel. By 
Charles Gibbon, author of *“ Robin Gray,” etc. 
Paper, 50 cts. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is No. 364 of the “ Library of Select Novels,” 
arranged and published by these enterprising and 
veteran publishers of Franklin Square. 


Dopp anp Meap’s Sunpay-Scnoot An- 
NUAL for 1871, containing much valuable inform- 
ation for Superintendents, Library Committees, 
Teachers, and Sunday-School workers generally. 
New York: Dodd & Mead, Publishers, No. 762 
Broadway. 


Tue Mernopist, newspaper, has re- 
cently entered upon its twelfth volume under the 
most favorable auspices. It has an able corps of 
editors, including some of the most learned divines 
and professors in our educational institutions, and is 
conducted on business principles. While its name 
implies interest in a particular denomination, its 
general aim and character are broad enough to in- 
elude Christians of all creeds. Those of our read- 
ers who have not yet seen this paper, should in- 
close a stamp to its publisher, Mr. George C. Hal- 
sted, and ask fora specimen number. A two-cent 
stamp will bring you a copy. 





Tue Prop.e’s MaGazineE began a new 
volume—VIII.—with the July number. Itis pub- 
lished monthly by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge in London; and Messrs. Pott & 
Amery, 13 Cooper Union, New York, are the 
American agents. Price, $3ayear. This is with- 
out doubt one of the best of all our English re- 
ligious monthlies. Send 25 cents for a specimen 
number, and judge its quality. 

Tae CoacumaKker’s INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL. 


Vol. VI. Terms, $3 a year. J. D. 
Ware, Editor, 411 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Whatever is new or novel in carriage-making 
may be found in this excellent publication. It is 
a handsome quarto of some forty pages, with fine 
engraved illustrations, representing all interests 
connected with carriage manufacturing. Twenty- 
five cents to the publisher will secure a sample 
copy. 

Four Years at Yate.—This is the 
title of a new book now in the hands of Messrs. 
Chatfield & Co., New Haven, soon to be issued. 
It will doubtless prove of interest to college stu- 
dents, as well as furnish much desired information 
to those who have not had the advantages of col- 
legiate training. Printed on tine paper; 728 pp. 
Price, $2 50. 








